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SHE SHINES ME 
DOWN. 


(BY ANNIE THOMAS.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


I think that love is like a play 

Where tears and smiles are blended, 
Or like a faithless April day, 

Whose shine with showers is ended, 


PaTIENT and persevering as Arch Saltoun is 
in his suit, he cannot help feeling that the 
sweet woman he has won for his wife would be 
offering him a fairer prospect of happiness if 
only she could bring herself to study his wishes 
a little more, and not be so apparently regard- 
less of everything in the world but her 
trousseau. 

To a certain extent it is gratifying to him as 
a man to see that Gladys is bent upon decking 
her beauty in the most becoming guise that can 
. a by the most subtly skilful Parisian 


At the same time Gladys finds it necessary 
to “run over to Paris to see how things are 
going on” far too often: for his peace of mind. 
That she returns from each of these “runs,” 
which he regards asso many works of superero- 
gation, looking as if the sight and consideration 
of her gorgeous toilettes had been very fatiguing 
and agonising to her, is a perplexing and ha- 
rassing thing to Arch. 

But he loves her too warmly, and trusts her 
too entirely, toanimadvert or te attempt to put 
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(MISTRESS OF FRIARS COURT. ] 


any check upon her goings and comings. She 
has given him her promise, and he being in- 
capable himself of breaking the lightest word 
of promise he has ever uttered either to the ear 
or the heart, is obliged to content himself with 
the reflection that she has declared herself 
willing to come into her kingdom at Friars 
Court some time during the month of April, and 
as a pledge of her faith she has sent on as 
hostages the slippery, wicked-eyed ponies, the 
big, frowning-browed dog, and Steel Grey, for 
whom a long rest is needful in consequence of 
that strained pastern. 

Britton remains of course with her mistress 
still; and still in answer to all Mrs. Dumorest’s 
guarded and anxious inquiries, not another 
human waif and stray from the unknown ocean 
of Mrs. Cardigan’s former life ever floats to the 
surface. 

That this is the case does not seem to affect 
Arch very much. To him “she” is still so 
much that she shines down any anxiety he 
might otherwise perchance feel on account of 
her family. 

Why should he question it when she is such a 
perfect product of it? Her variable grace and 
charm can, he feels, only have been derived 
from a long line of graceful, charming, and 
therefore high-born ancestors? "Why should 
he worry himself about her immediate antece- 
dents? Why should he drag to the surface 
any fact which she may desire to keep beneath 
it? 

Accordingly in answer to his sister’s sug- 
gestions and surmises on the subject, he tells 
her truly that he cares to hear no more than 
Gladys likes to tell him, and that he has neither 





sympathy nor toleration for the wild desire 





which animates other people t> know more 
about the lady who is to be his wife than he 
knows himself. Nevertheless reiteration is a 
mighty power, and a week before his marriage 
day arrives Arch breaks the charmed spell 
which Mrs. Cardigan has woven about the sub- 
ject of her family, and asks her if she does not 
wish to have any members of it present at her 
wedding. 

They are driving into the grounds of Friars 
Court as he asks her this. is 

Gladys has come over to see if some altera- 
tions which on a former visit she suggested 
should be made (greatly to Mrs. Dumorgst’s 
indignation) have been carried out entirely to 
her satisfaction. 

She looks at the grand pile rising before her, 
of which she is so soon to be the mistress; she 
looks round at the widely-spreading park lands, 
she thinks of the place and position, of the ab- 
solute security and luxury of the life that) will 
be hers as Mrs. Saltoun,and she bravely enough 
resolves rather to risk losing it allthan to break 
down the barrier of silence which, for reasons 
known only to herself, sho has maintained albout 
her family. . 

“They were regardless of me through years 
of adversity; they never forgave my marriage 
with Captain Cardigan ; and now in my pros- 
perity I don’t feel inclined to bury the hatchet, 
and seek ‘them. We have lived without each 
other for so long that Iam well inclined to go 


‘| on living so to the end.” 


Her own ponies and Victoria have been sent 
to meet her at the station, and she is driving 
them herself. 

As she brings her speech to a conclusion she 
urges the highly-fed, vicious little pair on at a 
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reckless pace, and for a few minutes Arch is 
silenced by the fear he has that she, not know- 
ing the road well, may come to pitiful disaster 
at a certain sharp turn which is not far ahead of 
them. 

But Gladys, for all her apparent recklessness, 
has her little steeds well in hand, and presently 
their sobered pace enables him to resume the 
subject. q 

“T don’t wish you to resume friendly relations 
with them against your will and judgment, dar- 
ling,” he says, tenderly ; “but I think family 
feuds, or feuds of any kind, are rather the re- 
verse of ennobling things. Life is too short to 
quarrel——” 

“And far too short to waste any of it in 
making quarrels up,” @ladys interrupts impa- 
tiently. “Come, Arch, confess that you are 
only your sister’s mouthpiece in this matter? 
You want to knesr, or rather she wants to know, 
what place I hdld inthe world before I became 
Mrs. Cardigan. Ww ell, this auch PH tell you. 
My father isa 

She pauses, peflects for moment, and then 
goes on more slowly : 

*« A gentleman, weryspoor, but a gentleman, 
be assured of that. ‘We date from the eleventh 
century, but still ave ‘have never been famous 
nor infamous:erough-to make it worth my while 
to disinter *the wecollections of my name aad 
race for your/benefit !” 

“Tt is not-for myself,”*he says happily, in his 
absolute confitience in her, “‘but for the-sake of 
the children that way “be ours, Gladys. They 
must know their mother’s birth-name.” 

“It was Jones,” whe says, shortly, “ Gladys 
Jones! There, Arch, I thepe that will suffice 
you, and that<gou will aever force me to utter 
the hateful mame again !” 

She looks .so wadiantly pretty, graceful, gra- 
gious and high-bved :as «she speaks, that Arch 
can only lend ‘himself -to her whim, and pro- 
mises to make ther will his pleasure in this as.in 
most other matters. 

«Small wontler;” the feels, ““that a woman 
who looks as if ;the proudest-name in the Jand 





must be hers, shovwtkimotbe.anxious to proclaim , 
the rather plainjand ,dbserre .one to which .she} 


was born.” 

So Gladys earries her point, but she makes up 
her mind to cause Mrs. Dumorest (who is here 
to do the honours) pangs for having given her 
(Gladys) occasion to defend it. 

Gladys, her bonnie grey mare, her majestic- 
looking dog, and her pair of tiny thorough- 
breds, have already established a sort of poetic 
and picturesque ascendancy over the minds of 
the Friars Court household. 

From Mrs. Dumorest’s maid they have 
gathered that a certain halo of mystery, if. not 
of obscurity, is around the lady whom their 
master delirhteth to honour. 

And they being won by 
frankness and fre 
treat them as if 


that foreign air of 
dom of hers which makes her 

y were her fellow-creatures 
and not mere automatons, or something only a 
grade higher than the beasts that perish, are 
disposed to take sides “at once with the bright 










newcomer against the rather frigid and un- 
sympathetic daughter of the house. 
They even give in their adhesion to the 


alterations she has planne: , though the head 
gardener has some secret qualms when he hears 
that she has ordained that an army of peacocks 
are to bivouac on the t« and that a pack 
of greyhounds are to dispute possession of the 
ground with the peacocks. 

“Its a shameful waste 
material,” she argues, “ 
as these without pe 
like congruity.” 

“ Greyh 1ounds are nasty, treacherous dogs, and 
peacocks are nasty, noisy, dirty birds!’ Mrs 
Avuniorest says, unable to resist the fascination 
of opposing whatever seems to be the heart's | 
desire of Mrs. Cardigan. 

“ Maybe so,” Gladys s 
“Nevertheless I me 
they’re in harmony 
arid flights of stairs, and big marble vases,” 

“T shall really be half afraid to let Archie | 
and little Plorry at large among such dangerous 





rvaces, 


of magnificent 
to have such tervaces 


acocks and greyhounds. I 







ays, suavely, smilingly. 
n to have them, because 








l keeping with terraces | 


birds and beasts,’ Mrs. Dumorest says, trying 
an appealing glance at her brother, and gulping 
down her indignation as well as she can. 

Mrs. Cardigan intercepts the appealing glance, 
and replies to it. 

“ Poor little children,” she says, with that 
magic assumption of meaning what she says 
which is one of her chief charms; “itavould be 
too hard indeed on them to curtail one of their 
pleasures when they come to see their uncle 
and aunt in the country, so during their brief 
autumnal visit the peacocks and the grey- 
hounds shall be shut up, I promise you.” 

She does not wait to hear Mrs. Dumorest’s 
answer, “but when she has finished speaking 
walks away to look for a site for a new hoé- 
house as coolly as if she did not know that her 
words have placed Mrs. Dumerest on a family 
and social gridiron over #hejhebtest flames that 
her own anger can kindle. 

It is a terrible thing to Mirs. Dumorest to 
hear her children spoken of as persons who are 
to be tolerated in the home.#f their ancestors 
for a brief period only with @ue regularity each 
year. 

How can this interloper, :this woman whos 
coming in among them without any name save 
that of a suppositious ‘hushand,alare to do it? 
Florence Dumorest-asks *herself this question, 
as Mrs. Cardigan goes off to develop the hot- 
house, unwarily leawing Arch «alone with shis 
sister. 

Ina moment that sister hastim upamares. 

Arch,” she ‘begins, festooning sher shands 
round his arm,and Jeading ‘himeerely against 
his will in the opposite direction#o that which 
Mrs. Cardigan ‘has taken, “L,am Shere at some 
sacrifice @f my own comfort and yClement’s, as 
you know, for the .sake .of weeeiving your 
afiianced wife decentiy.and snaps J ain.re- 
turn for this concession.on smy «part «she ds 
making me as uncomfortable as:possible. ° 

* I do awish «that -Gladys.and «you -could.man- 
age to agree, or agree “to differ,” the wailmost 
groans. “What shas he lone mom :todffend 
you?” 


eandtiry to- make you rementhersthatwyou-are ury 
brother?” 
“Upon my word, Flo, Iam not irritable, but 
just you see how it is with me, and then tell 
me how can I be other than annoyed. Gladys 
is as dear as my honour, and far dearer than 
my life to me; why do you put yourself in 
opposition to her? Why do you try to make 
me think her less perfect than she is?” 

blight your career, and blast your name,” ‘his 
sister sobs out, tearlessly. 

“Tet her do all three, and by Heaven I’ll 
love ‘her still,” he says, in a low, growling tone 
that Flerence has mever sheard from him 
before. 

Then Gladys rejoins them with the.glad news 
that the gardener has adopted her views, and 
come to the conclusion that some plan which is 
in direct opposition to all horticultural art and 
science shail be carried out in the new hot- 
house. 

Brief reference is made at dinner this day to 
Gladys’ experience of Dublin society, and Mrs. 
Dumorest ventures on the leading question. 

«* Did you happen to hear of a duel that took 
place between two of the young attachés just 
about that time, on account of a—a marnied 
woman ?” 

“T heard something about it, as I happened 
tobe the wowan,” Gladys says,in her most 
| silvery calm accents. ‘I never: made any in- 
| quiries, or mixed myself up io the affair at all, 
for Captain Cardigan was very particular, and I 
am very averse to trouble.” 

“Most unfortunately for you—forus all—Lady 
Fitzslater’s companion, Miss Classou, who was 
| spending the evening wita me. knows. the whole 
| story well,” Mvs. Dumorest says, shiveringly. 

‘‘ Classon, Classon,” Gladys says, meditatively. 
« Ah, yes, I remember. Adanan called Classon 
| kept a very fair glass and china shop in 

Street while I was there, and as I dealt with 
| him, probably he was on friendly terms with my 








“You needn't take that iantitatle tone qwith, 
mebeeause I remember*that I.am your-sister,. 


«Because she -will break your heart, and | 





servants. I'll ask my maid, Britton, if this 
Ciasson, is an acquaintance of hers; these 
people all get to know each other if their 
masters and mistresses are quartered in the 
same clique. I’ve no doubt this person who is 
in Lady Fitzslater’s service is the daughter of 
my glass and china shop.” 

Glady s says it as unconcernedly as if she did 
not know right well that every word she 
utters is a dagger-thrust into Mrs. Dumorest’s 
heart. 

In truth, itis not pleasant to the daughter of 
the house of Saltoun to hear it quietly assumed 
that she has been having to spend the evening 
qwith her 2 person. who is presumed to be a 
friend of Mrs. ’s maid. 

But Arch is:rather giad. Generous hearted 
as he.is, fond of hisssister as he is, he does like 
*o «see «whatever ‘looks like envy,  hstred, 
aailice,.anlall unoharitableness get a fall. 

“Now wou ee show ‘iit vis, Flo,” she says. 
“Maou'veibeen: ping with that wretehed old 
tame cat of: eas and iit's brought jhome- 
houyou: Sbabactnerieedcarnar! s daughter,and a. 
friend of 


<*T moaitly abort’ pioaeotihat it thas beon“ihraught 
thome” at all’ ‘Bixs. Dumorest says, sharply. 
o1’m sorry-toway Mhes.Candigan thas:conveyed 
‘the most unpleasanbampression she can @o «your 
mind and my own, bat: ayy meagon tells ame « ‘that 
‘the impression apay ‘helfalse-” 

“ As unpleasant as mest-of *thespeopte T have 
been meeting recently, amd ws false as the 
rest,” Gladys | laughs. 

**You.do not stay to pick your words when 
you are annoyed,” Mrs. mmorest..says, casting 
diplomacy aside. 

‘<@ly qwords are true,sand ere good Saxon 
E at the same time,” -Gledysivejoins, “and 
thats more than can besaid ofithe words of the 
great majority in yourall.glorions spheve.”’ 

After this bhe ladies-apent.a pleasant.ewening 
insthe drawing-room together, Glailys with note- 
‘book inthandwariting down ther.own suggestions 
asitovbhefammishing of the aparbment,.and Mrs. 
Domerest,with claws ont, -watehing vthe bold 


V—oC_ 


CHAPTER XI. 


How I have loved thee! Thou hast been 
My hope, my mistress, and my queen; 
T always found thee kind, and thou 
Hast never seen me weep—till now. 


“Tr’s a death-blow,* Mrs. Dumorest says to 
each individual member of her acquaintance in 
reference to her brother’s marriage, after this 
last visit of Gladys to Friars Court. “A death- 
blow to me, I assure you, and something tells 
me that there is much -worse -to follow ; there is 
no end to her vagaries, no possibility of calculat- 
ing her caprices; she insists now upon being 
married at Torquay, and before the wedding- 
day arrives I shall not be surprised if she 
further insists upon being married at a registry 
ofiice, or something disgracefully low of the 
kind.” 

Naturally to these hearty, hopeful and cheer- 
ing prognostications of the sister, the friends 
reply in proper form. 

‘Y'o her face they agree with her that it isa 
death-blow, and then straightway go away and 
laugh at her for making an assertion that is 
contradicted by her appearance of excellent 
health. 

Residents in the neighbourhood of Friars 
Court, with .a view to the future, avow to one 
another.that ‘on the whole they think it shows: 
a nice unostentatious spirit on Mrs. Cardigan’s 
part that she prefers a quiet wedding in Tor- 
quay toa show one at St. George’s, Hanoyer 
Square.” 

Old friends of the Saltouns declare that 
* Florence always was domineering and master- 
ful, and ridiculously afraid of her brother look- 
ing at any young girl,’”’.and those who have-no 
marriageable daughters of their own are well 

leased that a judgme nt should come upon her 
in this union of his with a daughter of Heth, 

But old Lady Fitzslater, who has 2 marriage- 
able daughter, and who has long panted “to 
assitme the vicarious rule which such a mother- 
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in-law as she is sure to make -could have at 
Friars Coxrt,.old Lady Fitzslater..is -one with 
Florence in. her.wrath at things:as.they.are,iand 
in her deprecatory forebodings.about things 
to ke. 

Thatduel fought m Dublinen Mrs..Cardi- 
gan’s account fades away into mothingness in 
comparison with -the dveadful andi detvimental 
deeds which they surmise into: substantiality, . 
and aceredit her either with having done, sor 
having caused.to-be done. 

Miss Classon is given a holiday, and. sent over 
to her Dublin relatives in order that :sheanay 
obtain any stray scraps of information «which 
may be turned to the good account of alarming 
Arch Saltoun out of his engagement. 

“JT .suppose,” Lady Hiteslaterssays to the 
anxious sister, “that if anything very disgrace- 
ful came out, as no doubt it will, he would break 
off the marriage even if-he-were atthe rails of 
the altar?” and Florence,:who is. byno means 
confident of this,replics : 

*« T-don’t ‘know about that ;sshe zhas ‘aim so 
firmly in her graspthat nothing can release him 
I fear. Ishould:have pitied my brother if I had 
seen him the slave of sa‘good woman ‘to "this 
extent, 4mtwhen I see ‘him: the-slave-of: such a 
one a6 this, I can only despise him.” 

He might be her slave to. any. extent if only 
he didn’t marry her,” the elder moralict says, 
philosephically. “Hewever, I «won't Jeave a 
stone unturned, I promise you, and I feel at that 
either before or:after her marriage ‘I :shadl Hind 
out something that will throw her’ from sher 

lace.” 
F « After ‘her marriace she will: be vone ofuus,” 
Florence rejoins. “ Whatever you do must be 
done before or not at all.” 

«Not atall’ would be preposterous now that 
I have moved in the matter at ali,” Latty Fitz- 
slater says, with an air of importance that would 
lead the uninitiated to suppose that she had the 
whole secret inquiry and detective force in her 
employ abort the affair. 

However, im spite of all these adverse influ- 
ences, nothing transpires to. mar Arch Saltoun’s 
felicity. 

Gladys has stipulated for a very quiet wedding, 
and has made Arch limit his invitations to his 
sister and her brother. On Gladys’ side there 
is Miss Gasceigne. 

«“ Anything more disgraceful than a hole-and- 
corner wedding of the kind has never been 
known in the annals of our family,’ Mrs. 
Dumorest. says, with righteous indignation, to 
her husband, as she comes down dressed for the 
adornment.of the sacrifice that is about. to be 
made of her brother. 

“ Looks rather dark,” Clement Dumorest, who 
does not care very much about it either one way 
or the cther, ‘rejoins; “but all women have 
their fads, and I don’t see why you should worry 
yourself about this one of hers.” 

“A ‘fad’ that may entail very unpleasant 
consequences upon Arch. Don’t you think that 
all the people abont Friars Court will be .com- 
menting upon it. I dread seeing the announce- 
ment in to-morrow’s ‘Times,’ for I know what 
will be said and-suspected.” 

“I think you distress yoursclf unnecessarily,” 
Clement says, unconcernedly. “Things are 
rarely half as bad as they seem.” 

That she is doing this Jatter thing as far as 
the “Times” is concerned .is brought home to 
Florence presently when she meets her brother, 

“T have just been cancelling the announce- 
ment of the marriage ‘in the local papers,” he 
says to her, “and Gladys won’t have it in the 
‘Limes,’ either. She has just-sent down to tell 
me so.” 

“Not announce the 
‘Times? ” 

Mrs. Dumorest sits down stunned by this last 

low. 

After this there is absolutely no hope, and her 
cup is indeed full. 

* * * * 


marriage in the 


Gladys! In.spite of all the direfubsuspicions 
about career and character, and allthe dreadful 
calamities.as to her’ tenzper and’ texeperament 
which are disturbing lis, Dumorest'sumind,she 


is obliged to confess that Gladys makes a most 
bewitchingly-beautifui bride. 

For the first time in~their acquaintance she 
betrays something like nervousness :and *hesita- 
tion,-and Britton is observed: to regardrher mi3- 
tress with -a wistful anxiety that is almost 
agonising. 

solemn, ‘binding words are.soon spoken, 
the sacred blessing of the church sis bestowed 
upon their union, and. Arch and Gladys Saltoun 
come out into the bright, tearful smiling April 
weather man and wife. 

As the little cortége comes out Lady Fitz- 
slater and Miss ‘Classon are passing in thelitile 
holland-lined midge which Lady WPitzslater 
chatters: daily. 

Her malignznt-minded, wizened-faced «old 
ladyship leans forward-eagerly,.and scans-every 
member of the little procession,/as if she hoped 
to .see depicted on their faces confirmation 
strong of her own worst doubts of the heromeof 
ithe:hour. 

“ By tesmovrow anorning's.postall-her set in 
Somersetshive will : know #haiyAwch’s:bride-was 
accompanied to the altar by amoactress and a 
waiting maid,and that something mysterious 
deterred -him from «asking any one of his own 
friends but his sister and brother-in-law,” 
Florence groans in spirit, as she catches sight 
of the old social malaria who is passing. 

And now that it is toodate she regrets that 
she should have given passive.assistanee to that 
effort Lady Fitzslater is making to prove that 
this new member of the house of Saltoun is not 
founded upon: rock. 

It is not needful to follow the happy pair 
upon their wedding tour. 

A stronger imterest is centered now im that 
* neighbourhood” which spends the Saltouns 
honeymoon ‘im “preparing itseli' for their recep- 
tion. 

Friars Court isthe grandest place in this sec- 
tion of the eounty, but a greater county 
potentate than Arch ‘Saltoun ‘vasides in a huge, 
square, rather rigid white stone: mamsion in the 
adjoining parish. 

Hes known and “revered,” he ‘believes, all 
over the county on aceonnt of that long, fine- 
draavn:-out pedigree of his inwwhich a bar sinister 





can be placed at the beginning. 
But such a bar-sinister. “*A kine’s bastard 
isa house’s pride,” and the beauty who won the 


| favour of her sovereign—in the dys when open 


derelictions from the path-ofvirtue on the part | 
of those in high places were regarded rather | 
more leniently than they are now, turned that | 
favour to good account. 

She put vast sums of money in her purse, for 
the Royal White Rose of York was as lavish | 
with his lucre as with his love. 

She had herself and her son ennobled, and 
secured an entail through the female line, should 
male issue ever fail, for the Earldom of Eller- 
dale. 

Altogether she conducted herself with such 
admirable zeal~and -discretion that her de- 
scendants up to the present day have every 
reason to rise up and call her blessed. 

The present Earl of Ellerdale is at this time 
about forty, and in appearance he is well worthy 
of being a descendant of the splendid monarch, 
and the beautiful favourite who founded the 
house. 

A tall, magnificently-made, heroic-looking 
man, with the rich golden hair, fair florid com- 
plexion, and large, steady, well-opened .blue 
eyes of his race. 

A man who, after being aimed at by every 
hivh-born beauty and heiress in the kingdom, 
fell to the bow and spear of a plain, gentle, re- 
tiring, insignificant-looking lady, who brought 
him nothing but a loving heart, a forbearing 
disposition, and-an unlimited faith in the mag- 
nificent tiger whom she imagines she has 
tamed. 

In days gone by his heart may have been 
everywonnn's toy, and every passing beauty 
may have bound his fickle ‘fancy-for a moment 
in her frail chaias. 

But time was, time is! and’ Lady Bllerdale 
nourishes the belief ‘that ‘this splendid ‘hawk, 








who has. soared.after, and struck at, everything 





that seemed fair game to him (and every “ 
object seemed that), is chained contentedly 
ever to her weak, bony little wrist. 

If: it weve otherwise, indeed, wou'd he remain 
so -contenteily for many months of the year 
downat Dalesnreet, where the neighbourhood is 
not tco thiekly populated with his peers, and 
where, though he is*monarch of all he surveys, 
and his will there is none ‘to dispute, life flows 
rather sluggishly at times ? 

For'the painful fact must ‘he told. Tord El- 
lerdale lacks the distinguishing characteristics of 
an English gentleman. 

He‘is not.a keen sportsman. On the contrary, 
it has been whispered that if he dared to defy 
public opinion he would ‘be a'vulpecide. 

He visies handsome :weight-carriers majesti- 
cally ‘ahoxt ‘the place, in a large, royal, Peter 
Paul Reubens’ style, but he has never been seen 
suiling across country, or doimg the honors of 
a lnont-breakfast in that superb dinimg-saloon 
wherein are given the grandest dinners in the 
county. 

¥et, though ‘no love of ‘spert ‘chains ‘him to 
this pleasant home of his, Lord Ellerdale stays 
on willinely enough at Dalesmeet, and rather 
seems to think it'a matter of rewret than other- 
wise when his parliaméntary duties drag im up 
to town. 

He is not a London man. "The clubs delight 
him not, for it is his conviction ‘that ‘he is so 
much ‘above the herd who congregate there, that 
he'never can be one of them. 

Trath to tell, meommon with water and other 
weak things, he finds his level too much in that 
wonderful leveling machine, that indescribable 
olla podrida called London Society. 

Her ladyship thoroughly coincides with his 
views in this respect. 

She is comfortable m'London, and that is all 
she can bring herself to confess that she is. 

She isvjust “ comfortable”'in London, in the 
stately, seldom-used family mansion in Portman 
Square. 

But to dress and dime -with, and give dinners 
to people daily who look wpon her as an outsider 
and open their-eyes in ‘surprise when she’ pleads 
suilty ‘to not understanding some highly- 
tHlavoured-allusion to‘some indiscretion which it 
is all the more delightfulto discuss, because it 
has. been committed Ly someone on whom a 
‘¢fierce light” is shed—all this is wearisome 
and displeasing to her. 

Nor is she very much bettersatisfied with her 
position up in an old droaughty castle that is 
perched ona cliff on the North Coast of Seot- 
land, in sueha way as to catch every wind that 
blows—and the winds blow as if they were 
charged with pulverised fimts in. this re- 
gion. 

Her -veal happiness is found down in tha 
Somersetshire paradise, where the valleys meet 
between the hills, where the poor of the parish 
lying outside the park walls worship her as if 
she were our Lady from: Heaven: when she takes 
her walks abroad, and where she“ knows every 
minute of her life that she is beloved and of 
use. 

Dalesmeet is her proper sphere. Dalesmeet 
supplies her husband and herself with every 
element of happiness. and pleasure that their 
hearts covet, and within its borders they live an 
enchanted life of peace’and comfort, entire con- 
tent, and unvarying luxury. 


(Io ve Continued.) 











THe Secretary of State has officially approved 
of the insertion in the Book of Common Prayer 
in India of the title “ Empress of this Land” in 
places where the name of Her Majesty the Queen 
occurs. 

A Venrrasir FPony.—There died recently at 
the farm of Yondertown, in the neighbourhood 
of Banff, a pony which had nearly completed fts 
34th year. The animal, which was bred at 
Yondertown, by the late W. Barclay, was a pie- 
beld,-amd was intits day a very beautiful crea- 
ture. It was exhibited in the extra class at the 
show of the Highland Society at Aberdeen in 
1847, when it was awarded the silver medal. 
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DANGER TO TREES IN STREETS. 





A STATEMENT was made a short time ago to 
the effect that several gentlemen had offered to 
subscribe considerable amounts for the purpose 
of having the Pentonville and Euston Roads 
planted with trees. Highly laudable as such a 
display of public spirit may be, as tending to 
change for the better the generally dreary 
aspect of London streets, if the example thus 
set were extensively followed throughout. the 
metropolis, it is to be feared that a great part 
of the funds and trouble expended would be 
wasted. 

A significant case has come under our notice. 
Visitors to Cologne will remember the numerous 
handsome elm-trees growing round that city and 
on its glacis. It is reported that a number of 
them, near the Harbour, as well as those be- 
tween the Gereonsthor and the crossing over the 
railway on the road to the gasworks at Ehren- 
feld, have died off. It was at first supposed 
that the cause of their “drying up” was the 
Eccopto gaster, a species of bark-beetle some+ 
what less dangerous than the destructive Hy- 
lurgus, Bostrychus, or Strangalia. 

Now, however, that the trees in question 
have been felled, and thir roots and the soil 
from which the latter drew their nourishment 
have been examined, there is no longer the 
slightest doubt that the vicinity of gas-pipes 
is the sole cause of their decay. It has been 
denied that gas-pipes laid close to trees could 
injure them. It has been argued (for instance, 
in Berlin) that though coal-tar is injurious, gas 
is not. But gas cannot be made without the ad- 
mixture of coal-tar, and some trace of the latter 
always remains with the gas, notwithstand- 
ing the care of gas-manufacturers to remove 
it. 

Anyone who will take the trouble of looking 
on while old gas-pipes are being removed will 
notice the soil round them to be a bluish-black 
colour—an effect of the coal-tar which has com- 
bined with the soil, testifying to its presence 
only too plainly by its smell. The pipes may be 
laid so low as to Avoid their being affected—i.e., 
contracted or expanded—by changes of 
temperature, and prevent their joints ceasing to 
be air-tight; but for all the care taken in 
laying them down, they would still not remain 
80. 
“ Of course, we know that the iron pipes do 
not permit coal-tar to precolate in drops, but 
they allow of the escape of gas, because iron is 
porous; and gas contains coal-tar. But 
if this escape takes place in new gas-pipes, 
which are now all cast vertically, it must happen 
in a still greater degree in old ones, which were 
unfortunately cast in a horizontal position, and 
which are in consequence of uneven thickness 
and more uneven density. 

In the case at Cologne, the gas-pipes are 
laid very close to the trees in question. In 
digging out the decayed trees, it appeared that 
the tar contained in gas, in the course of time, 
had penetrated the soil, and coloured it bluish 
black. The suctorial roots of course grew into 
this soil, and were killed. The larger roots 
growing downwards, and others reaching some 
distance, were insufficient to supply the required 
nourishment to the tree, in consequence of which 
it gradually died off. 

The roots, on being examined, showed at a 
glance whether they had remained on healthy 
coil or had come in contact with coal-‘ar. The 
former, both outside and inside, are of a brown 
eolour, and are easily broken. The latter be- 
tray by their smell the presence of tar, and 
exhibit the bluish black colour not only in their 
bark, but also in their woody fibres. 

The above facts demonstrate that a tree has 
to be protected not only against vermin, but 
also against surroundings which would be in- 
jurious to the vital juices that circulate in it. 








\ sum of 100,000 francs has been voted to 
repair and decorate the buffet of the Grand 


, Opera (Paris), which at present is an eyesore in 


this magnificent building. 


PAINTING. 





A Frorist will tell you that if you paint the 
flower-pot that contains a favourite, beautiful, 
fragrant flower, the plant will die. You shut 
out the air and moisture from passing through 
the earth to the roots, and your paint is poison- 
ous. Justso mere external accomplishments, 
or a too exclusive anxiety and regard for that, 
infuses the soul. The vase may be ever so 
beautifully ornamented, but if you deny the 
water of life to the flower it must die. 

And there are kinds of ornamental accom- 
plishments,. the very process of which is as 
deleterious to the soul as paint upon the flower- 
pot is pernicious to the plant, whose delicate 
leaves not only inhale a poisonous atmosphere, 
during your very process of rendering the ex- 
terior more tasteful, but the whole earth is dried 
and devoid of nourishment. 

Nature never paints, but all her forms of 
loveliness are a growth, a native character, pos- 
session and development from the beginning. 
If the sun can never be called a painter, it is 
only because the plants absorb his rays and re- 
ceive them into the very texture and life of 
their vegetation. 

So, whatever is real knowledge, wisdom, 
principle, character and life in education, is a 
process of the absorbing and development of 
truth, and is not mere painting. 





MY BONNIE NELL. 





My bonnie Nell, come near and tell 
What makes thy look so sad ; 

You used to ve so gay and free, 
And always bright and glad. 

But on thy face I now can trace 
A grief that you must teil; 

Will you confess, or must I guess, 
What ails my little Nell? 


*T was at this seat, we chanced to meet, 
And joy ’tis to recall 
That evening’s shade, when, pretty 
maid, 
I deep in love did fall. 
It was too true, I then loved you, 
But, ah, I mustn’t tell; 
And yet I feel I can’t coneeal 
It from thee, bonnie Nell. 


Can you not hear, the streamlet clear, 
How sweet its murmuring lay ; 
And from yon tree, the melody 
That comes so soft away ? 
All nature seems to glow with themes, 
That future joys foretell ; 
So now be gay, and say not nay, 
But ever be, my bonnie Nell. 
8. BN, 





PUNCTUALITY. 





PuncrTvatiry is the soul of business, and yet 
it is astonishing how many people are un- 
punctual. It is not only a serious vice in itself, 
but the fruitful parent of numerous other vices, 
so that he who becomes its victim is soon in- 
volved in toils from which it is almost impos- 
sible to escape. It makes the merchant waste- 
ful of time, saps the prospects of mechanics who 
might otherwise rise to fortune; in a word, 
there is not a profession nor station in life 
which is not liable to the eanker of this destruc- 
tive habit. 


A SCOLD. 





Never scold if you can ayoid it, for scolding 
is a very unpleasant habit. It is often the 


result of nervousness and an irritable condition 
of both body and mind. A person is tired or 
annoyed at some trivial cause and forthwith 





| commences finding fault with everything and 





everybody in rea¢h. Scolding is a habit very 
easily formed. It is astonishing how soon one 
who indulges in it at all becomes addicted to it 
and confirmed in it. It is an unreasoning and 
unreasonable habit. 

Persons who get once in the way of scolding 
always find something to scold about. Women 
contract the habit more frequently than men. 
This may be because they live constantly within 
the house, in a confined and heated atmosphere, 
very trying to the nervous system and health in 
general, and it may be partly that their natures 
are more susceptible and their sensitiveness 
more easily wounded. 





A LOFTY SHEEP PASTURE. 





Proxsabty the largest and highest rock in the 
known world isthe South Dome of the Yose- 
mite. Standing at the fork of the upper valley, 
it rears itself, a solid rocky loaf, 6,000 feet above 
the ground. A more powerful hand than that 
of Titan has*cut away the eastern half, leaving 
a sheer precipice over a mile in height. No 
man ever the top of this dome until last 
year. Former visitors gazed in wonder at the 
spikes driven into the rock by hardy spirits, 
who had repeatedly endeavoured to scale it. 
The shreds of rope dangling in the wind told 
the story of their failure. Last year, however, 
after hundreds of pounds were spent, several 
persons found their way to the top of the dome, 
and this summer two sheep were discovered 
browsing on the hitherto inaccessible peak. 





MILK AN ABSORBER OF ATMOSPHERIC 
IMPURITIES. 





We have heard a great deal of late about dif- 
ferent cases of fever having been caused by 
milk from infected districts, but really do not 
think that the majority of English people know 
how great an absorber milk is of all atmospheric 
impurities. Itis the custom in some parts of 
Australia to place a saucer full of milk in the 
meat larder in order to preserve gameand other 
food from taint, and if there is the slightest im- 
purity in the air the milk becomes in a few hours 
so bad that no animal will touch it, but the food 
escapes. 

A farmer’s wife once said to me when occupy- 
ing rooms in her house : 

“My daughter is so careless, she will hang 
meat up in the dairy, and the meat turnsall the 
milk.” 

I did not know at the time that milk absorbed 
all atmospheric impurities, but I could not quite 
understand why quite fresh meat should “ turn 
milk,” asshe put it. Meat was no longer kept 
in the dairy, still the milk was not sweet, and 
not long after it was found that there was a foul 
drain near the dairy, the impurities of which 
the milk had doubtless taken up. 

Another lady farmer told me that the best 
place she had in the house for keeping meat was 
the dairy. She often hung a saddle of mutton 
there for three weeks, and it was quite fresh, 
though of course tender, at the expiration of 
that time. 

Of course, the milk in the dairy absorbed air 
that would otherwise have tainted the mutton, 
and I should advise people who now wash game, 
when high, in charcoal and water, or vinegar 
and water, to try milk. H. 














A scHOoLGIRL, having declared in her gradu- 
ation essay last fall that she intended to earn 
her own living, and this statement having been 
copied into the local paper containing an ac- 
count of the graduation exercises in question, 
was recently married to an Aberdeen merchant. 
He had seen the paper referred to, sought out 
the author of the essay, and persuaded her to 
let him earn a living for both. Who can esti- 
mate the influence this fact will have on the 
tone of graduation essays this year? 
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WHISPERS OF NORMAN 
CHASE, 


———— 
CHAPTER I. 
An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 
Ricuarp III, 


TE mansion of Norman Chase was a struc- 
ture of the true English type, feudal in outline, 
filled in with Saxon varieties and modern sug- 
gestions of comfort. 

Vast in size.and commanding in position, it 
occupied the centre ofan ancient park, to which, 
as a hunting-ground, the title of Chase, very 
familiar in the days of our earlier hawking, 
deer-driving kings, had been given, and though 
a part of this extensive woodland had been 
modernised into ornamental plantations and 
gardens, the rest, pierced by broad, dark alleys 
and avenues, seemed to be brooded over by a 
perpetual gloom. 

‘rhe more ignorant inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood avoided the very walls, high and moss- 
grown, of this demesne, though nothing worse 
had ever been known of its shadowy recesses 
than conflicts, more or less violent, between 
gamekeepers and poachers. 

However, it was principally the dreariness of 
the old house that seemed to infest the forest 
with its spirit, for Norman Chase had not been 
tenanted, except by a few almost hereditary ser- 
vants, during the last thirty years, and the 
aspects of dilapidation were everywhere visible 
from floor to roof. 

It had never been a show-place, like Battle 
Abbey or Penshurst, and few of the living gene- 
ration could have told anything of the interior, 
unless that it was splendid, spacious, and dismal, 
with labyrinths of eorridors and chambers, a 
Picture-gallery, wherein a hundred genealogical 
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[A STARTLING APPARITION. } 


portraits frowned from dusty canvas, and an 
armoury so silent that, even if the phantoms of 
the forgotten knights had walked, they must 
have been heard. 

Yet Norman Chase was not celebrated on ac- 
count of any particular tragedy, nor was there 
so much as the tradition of a White Lady on 
the lily-spangled lake, or a ghost in the Tapes- 
tried Chamber. 

It was simply a huge, dull, deserted edifice, 
in which two antique retainers grew older and 
older together, with three or four maids who had 
hardly a duty to do among them, a fat groom 


to look after vacant stables, and a boy who 


regularly carried the post-bag every morning 
to the village, and as regularly brought it back 
empty. 

But there came a day when a letter did arrive 
at Norman Chase, the contents of which con- 
siderably excited its denizens. 

It was dated from India, signed ‘ Norman 
Hedley,” and addressed to a steward, or bailiff, 
of = estate, who had been, these ten years, 
dead. 

The baronet was coming home; he desired the 
Chase to be thoroughly prepared for his recep- 
tion ; he should bring with him from Germany, 
where her education had been completed, his 
only daughter, and he should also be accom- 
panied, besides a confidential servant, by a 
friend—Mr. Henry Mainwaring. 

Nearly at the same time with this important 
missive, however, arrived another novelty—a 
visitor, Mr. Tyndall Thorpe, of Baronbury, 
senior of the highly-respectable firm of Thorpe, 
Scovell, and Fisher, Solicitors, Baronbury. 

He came, he said, simply armed with instruc- 
tions to give all necessary orders, to advance the 
requisite funds, to look up the accounts and 
tenantry of the estate, and to answer no intrusive 
questions. 

Forthwith, Norman Chase became a centre of 
wonder and conjecture. 

Nor was this surprising. 

Nobody in the old house, in Chasefield village, 
or in Baronbury Town had the faintest idea of 
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what manner of man Sir Norman Hedley was, 
and nobody had ever heard of the daughter. 

As for the friend he was, probably, some com- 
panion in sports or arms who had made himself 
necessary to the baronet during his long exile 
from home. 

The servant, although so particularly men- 
tioned, was taken as a matter of course. 

As by instinct the chief interest felt was in 
the young lady soon to appear and take up her 
position as mistress of Norman Chase. 

Impatience and expectancy sat on every coun- 
tenance for miles around, and the forthcoming 
arrivals were so eagerly anticipated that harvest 
prospects became a matter of secondary import- 
ance except to those for whom they signified 
fortune or disaster, and even the Assizes passed 
over, not being adorned by any exceptionally 
atrocious cases, with only a moderate palpitation 
of the public mind. 

In the sand-strewn parlour of the “ Norman 
Arms” opinion broke out loudly on these per- 
plexing subjects. 

“T’m certain sure old Thorpe wouldn’t be so 
mum if all was right,” said Farmer Chatfield. 

* And what should be wrong ina man’s coming 
back to his own, and bringing his family and 
friends with him,” put in the little agent of the 
great firm. of Thorpe, Scovell, and Fisher, Soli- 
citors, Baronbury, Weevil by name, who on the 
strength of his connection with that eminent 
partnership, assumed a tone as if knowing more 
than he meant to tell. 

“‘Ts’t the old man or his son coming home ?” 
asked John Green, the landlord of the “ Norman 
Arms,” whose imagination had been strongly 
working upon the possible advantages to Chase- 
field village, and one distinguished householder 
in it particularly, by the return of the great 
family to “ up yon.” 

« There’s something in it,” persisted Farmer 
Chatfield. 

“ Of course thereis—in everything,” retaliated 
the legal agent. 

And thus the outside world which had its 
centre at Norman Chase speculated and bickered, 
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gros typed and “bundared. guessed 7 were | sounded very bitter in the ears of the ancient | The~blue-bodied Berlins swept in procession 
wrong, about the re-peopling of the ancient | custodians of the Chase—and then shutting | along the curving avenue and pulled up, with a 
vanor whic a had been left so long to si solitude himself up in his two far-away rooms, whence | rattle and a dash, opposite the huge, heavy- 
ani d vacancy he rarely emerged until the next day. browed portico, beneath which Mr. 

servants, old and new, at the Chase were Some said there was a mystery to hide; others | Drake stood ready with his whispered welcome, 
not behindhand in their free-and-easy specula- | that it was the,eccentricity of a pompous old | as he handed, first his master, then his master’s 
tions n the expected strangers. millionaire,ho had determined beforehand to | daughter, and, next, his master’s friend, from 


- Sir N xman’s bound to be an old fi low, and 
as yellow as a guinea,” remarked the new foot- 
man, from London. 

“And Miss Hedley,with black hair.and the 
temper of a cat,’ added.the new«housemaid, 
from London also. “I,suppose.ghe lb bring her 
own maid — her!’ 

And thus the stream of.gossipping wonder- 
ment ran on uncheeked, with lithle to direct its 
flow except that,an amazing imagsformation was 
converting ” the erChase into an abede mingling 
its original splendour with alk the soft luxury of 
an age celebrated for fashigns.of a, half foreign 
character. 


And when the,architect..had.coneluded yhis 





werk, and the army,of workmen.and .lands¢ape | 


gardeners had retired, ponderous .six-horsed 
waggons, laden withthe ornate {urmiture of;the 
Georgian period, .exeaked .along ,the -highway 
through . Chasefield,.and. it.seemed.as though 
this, procession. of .ziehes would never.gad. 

Wath, them,.moreever, came one of the antici- 
patedstrangers—amman-servants Drake by. name, 
to whom Wr. jRhorpeyat, once ‘surrendered bis 
anthomity. 

Drake.was,adark,middle-sized, taciturn,man, 
with.eyes that,never.seamed ta logk at,anything, 
and,a, voice, which xarely rose above a whisper. 

Hi eaappeared ,to be invested with; absolute 
power, o¥er,.everybody.and, everything, ,amd ; to 
command,an inexhaustible purse. 

Under hisrections fresh mirrors, adorned the 
walls ;,canpets.of;the Behe? tissue,but in eper- 
fect taste,.cexered = the-floors ;. the armoury,and 
the picture-gallery were .antouched except; to 
remove the dust of time. 

The antique oak 
studiously respected, and the great mansion, 
while no longer sombre, was still as much in 
keeping with itself as though it had been a 
Venetian palace. 

Either the instructions of Matthew Drake 
were singularly complete or he was an artist by 
nature. 

But of his master or of his young mistress— 
they guessed her to be young from the fact of 
her being fetched. away from school—he spoke 
no word. 

“*You’ll see them when they come,” he said. 

On no point would he satis sfy them—not even 
with respect to Miss He dle xy’s Christian name, a 
reticence which provoked, at the fireside of the 
e Tacun Arms,” 

** Perhaps she’s not got one. “Them old Indians 
is as often heathens as not, and their daughters 
no better.” 

Inside that talkative hostelry, it need scarcely 
be observed, Matthew. Drake never set his foot, 
so that mine host had no opportunity of .pump- 
ing him with respect to the state of the cellars 
at the Chase—cellars which were reputed to 
contain such a treasure of rare,and ripened 
wines as.could not be equalled in any palace of 
Europe. 

So that the whole neighbourhood — man, 
woman,.and child—parson, lawyer, landlord, the 
smith at his forge, the shepherd in the field, the 
genteel congregation of St. Baronbury, of 
Baronbury Town, and the less genteel, though 
perhaps more earnest flock of Little Salem, in 
Chasefield, talked, disputed, pondered, and even 
dreamed, almost, as if a new life was about to 
begin for them all, and that, whether darker or 
brighter than the old one, its lights or shadows 
would be reflected from the returned family at 
Norman Chase. 

As days went on without a sign—not even a 
letter for that poverty-stricken post-bag,. which 
was still daily carried to and fro—the popular 
impatience amounted nearly to rancour. 

Matthew Drake alone remained impassive, 
associating with none of his fellows, inspecting 
the entire mansion regularly every morning, 
issuing orders in the tone of a master—orders 


and ebony carvings were | 


|. gallopped away. 


the highly-sarcastic inuendo: | 


have nothing, to do with his neighbours; and 
others again that it was all a, piece of theatrical 
affectation. 





CHAPTER II. 


Be kind and courteous to this gentleman. 
eMipsummer Nienut’s DREAM. 


ALLexpectancy, must, at last, come to an end, 
and.so;it,was im the, Village of Chasefield. 
A.moynied .courier,,on a blazing autumn 
mormmine, drewrein at, the “Norman Arms,” and 
asked his. way,to the Chase. 
itustantly,as though some portent had ap- 
peared.on fhe. horizon, the entire population.was 
out,of doors,,.as thovgh the,man _in. the.green 
and, yellow ligery h: 2d brought.news.ahout.seme 
glorious trimmph of the, British. arms. 
-Refreshment,.was, pressed upon him to. ani ex- 
.tent that migh thave,killed,a. coal. 
‘But he.simply ani “ they're .couang? aad | 


| Butit.was,not .amy ,ofythisethat sthe, people 
went forth to.see. 

Hor them the group of -travelling.sixangers 
constituted the sole, the absorbing, the almost 
passionate subjects of interest. 

And, as the carriages whirled along without a 
pause, many were disappointed who had hoped 
to.catch a glimpse of them,at the gate of the Nor- 
man demesne. 

A considerable number, however, succeeded, 


the monstrous frames of iron, blazoned all over 
with heraldic, symbols, slowly groaned back 
upon their hinges, as if reluctant to let the new 
comers, in. 

As the result, a general sentiment of, surprise 
ran through the crowd. 

There was no guinea-tinted, gout-afflicted, 
wrinkled and decrepid Nahob, for whom the 
Pagoda, tree of the Hast had been shedding its 
golden leayes for many a season, and who had 
returned to grumble at all around him, to curge 
his servants, to intrude a blackamoor attendant 
among them, with an eye like a snake’s, and 
the footsteps of a panther, to drink byandy- 
pawnee, to complain of the climate and to dis- 
inherit all his relatives, by turn, in a fury. 

It.was a handsome, self-possessed, courtly- 
looking gentleman, not forty-five years of age, 
who bowed to the. somewhat servile, slightly 
timorous, plaudits that awaited‘ him. 

At his side, looking up into his face .with 
an expression rather “than of wonder than of 
love, sat the “sole daughter, of his house and 
home,” Evelyn Hedley, not the black- haired, 
black-eyed, stern and stately princess that 
had ,been looked for, but a beantiful girl, 
in all the first fascinations .of her youth, 
with rich .tresses that were golden in ome 
light, and of the dark Venetian tinge in an- 
other, fair, without being pale, réd-lipped,. with-. 
out.a trace of sensuousness in. her countenance ; 
a brow perfectly pure and calm; a head nobly. 
poised, upon a marble neck; eyes which cms 
reflect a shadow or a star in their violet 
as the lights playing upoa them, from within or 
from without, varied, and a smile, which, as she 
acknowledged the welcome of her father and 
his friend, seemed to poh a mingling of 
timidity with contempt. 

The other personages inthe train—whi¢h | ¢ 
must not. be kept halting :* the gate—-may sit 
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and had a glimpse of the grand arrivals, while 


the carriage. 

The rest he left.to he taken care of by others. 
They were to sank among the miscellanies of 
the household, and any. attention bestowed by 
subalternsin the.service.of Norman Chase were 
quite good enough for them. 

The master.of the mansion cast a strange 
look about him.ashedirst.set foot within the 
immense.and melancholy: hall, with its clusters 
of round pillars, hich might have been a 
cloister;in the.days-of Rufus,and he gazed 
anxiously. upon ; his campanion..as they followed 
the quieteMr. Drake up the wide stone staircase, 
now .soft,with Aubusson, into.a chamber the 
mbit oto of whigh appeared absolutely to 
startle the .young .girl.who, with a look,,as if 
half of shyness ,gtid;haif of :ixepidation, . stilt 
turned.her eyes—rihose deep and. tender eyes— 
ween her,father’s face. 
ind . person, in » this .group,the guest, 
to raed been 


suddenly . ja a round, 


‘They did come onthe rery nextday. three |took, his.arm,.saying : 

heavy blue-bodied Bentinss Sebi feliawed \hy..aetawer | .f'Ehis must.ceamall, very uncommon to you, 
of personal, luggage—wedsleathor, poximanteaus jsir. \Wadhed.nothing like it.qut-there, had.we ? 
pringipally —.some ;dnseribed...on : fiek :brass hYXou axe > biped. Your, tooms , ,are,ready,and I 
plaies,,ayith. the, mame and ; title, *s rionmean )awill,. shew.jou to then.” 

Hedley; Bart. ;”.others anith-“tHeneys -| pivelyniumned.alsonand.cpoke.afewrwords of 
ing, Hsq.7’ .aifew—econded gaatd ; boxes pkindness-to her father's guest—a,mannot older, 
these — “sMiss Bren 3 adley, eneeh phun- | to, all appearance, - than ;the -haxonet himself ; 
merieh.” also, handsome,andof unmistakable high- breed- 


ing ;-yet..obviously »mervous,. difidentyglancing 
around him -inceggantly, now.as if fompelp, and 
now as if questioningsome unsettled purpose in 
his mind, But, im-reply to the servant, he- 
simply said: 

“Thank you,” and, then, to Evelyn, “may I 
kiss your hand ?” in which she acquiesced, feel- 
ing a slight sense of relief, it must be owned, 
when he: was guided away, under the guardian- 
ship of that invaluable servitor, Mathew 
rake. 

My frierid,” said her father, kissing the fair 
forehead of his patrician child, “ has many 
singular ways of his own, and would by most 
persons be called an eccentric ; but there isnotan 
inkling of harm or danger in him. You will 
hear him speak «strangely at times; he has 
dreams ; and moans concerning some fatal pas- 
sages.in’ his former life, which I know nothing 
about. So, my sweet girl, do not be made ner- 
yous by him, and, above all, pay no attention to 
his, talk, which, harmless though he is, may be 
rather,wild at times. Be kind to him, darling, 

for my sake. I owe him more than grati- 
tude.” 

“*T will doall you wish, papa,” replied Evelyn, 
ov ‘though he does stare at me—so that—that, I 
eh he wouldn’t.” 

ell be calling you;his daughter one of 
these days, I.shouldn’t wonder, said Sir Nors 
‘man, with a-cynical laugh. “He laid claim to 
three, different young ladies on the way home; 
80 you'll only be the fourth, after all.” 

“Ts he mad, then, papa ?”’ 

“ Not mad; not exactly mad ;; but he has had 
some,misfortunes which may have 

“You are wanted, Sir Hedley,” interposed 
.the now,somewhat heightened voice of Mr. Ma- 
thew, Drake,:whose countenance,.was paler than 
usual, and the baronet, leaying his daughter 
withont.another word, hastened after the sere. 
yant—Eyelyn, in the meanwhile, wondering: 
what,could have,induced her.father to bring so 
extraor: @, person with him to remain 23 & 
permanent, guest at Norman, Chase. 

‘Then the young. girl fell into 2 reyerie—m 
reverie at once sweet and sad. 

She had begun to suspect the existence of 
Secretar. not beneath that roof, at least in con- 
nection with it;.but it was not with the unlifted 

nof this mystery, whatever it might be, 
tat be hev heart was.then perplexed. 











which were implicitly obeyed, though they 





for their ‘portraits presently. 
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For, had she nota secret of her own—never 
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to be spoken of—scarcely to be dwelt upon—+a 
hope and a fear combined—the joy of a parent 
found, bringing with it the sorrow of a young 
life’s first, bitter, soul-rending disappoint- 
ment. 

Her father, on the way from the school at Em- 
merich, were ’tis true ’tis ‘pity, pity ’tis ’tis true, 
this artful maiden had contrived to weave the 
woof and webalike of-her futureyas she thought, 
though in all innocence and purity, and with a 
thousand. modest reserves on her part, with 
those of a certain officer-in a German regiment, 
by whom several frank confessions. had» been 
honourably made. 

His name, he said, was .an, assumed.one ; he 
was wandering under the ban of» his. family; -he 
was poor, but so was she; and there, at those 
entertainments which schoolmistresses. in Ger- 
many give, from time to time, for the amusement 
of their pupils, and alsofor the perfecting of them 
in the conversational use of the German. lan- 

ge, it had come to pass, while Evelyn, 
haughty in nature though she was, imagined 
herself to have been the daughter of some dis- 
grace, that she and the soldier whom aflinity of 
circumstance seemed to have united in that 
most pure and powerful of all sympathies called 
Love, stood pledged, if. ever sacred seal-was put 
upon human words to live for one. another, or to 
die faithful, though apart. 

And now, this golden wall of wealth had risen 
between them, because, up~> the way home, the 
baronet had laid bare ‘ ; child among a 
hundred projects for her iuvure exaltation, by 
which he meant her happiness, his determination 
that, inheriting a fortune, she should also marry 
a fortune—that deriving no title from him, she 
should win .one with her husband, and that, ‘to 
this end, and in order to prevent any <illy-en- 
tanglement between his heiress and “ the hand- 
some adventurers without a penny,” as he 
expressed it, “who swarm about every» good 
neighbourhood,” he would be as vigilant -with 
his visiting list as the Lord Chamberlain at St. 
James’s Palace. 

“T heard,” he went on, ‘of some school-girl 
nonsense at Emmerich ; but) my daughter has 
too much pride: in herself, as -heiress of « the 
Chase, and, of course, will respect her father’s 
wishes too piously, to think for another moment 
of a vagrant fellow who, Iwas told, had been 
kicked out of his—his family’s place.” 

Never a word did Evelyn utter in reply, until 
the confession was forced. 

* You say nothing,” he said, irritably. 

*Thave nothing to say,” she answered, in a 
voice low yet firm. 

«You make me no. promise,” -he-went’ on, 
angrily enough, this time. 

“T have made my» promise already,” was 
the answer which came, unfaltering, from her 
lips. 

He remained silent for:amoment. Then,as 
if acting upon,some great resolve, he'stopped, 
and whispered,in-her ear: 

** Suppose I tell you that, he dare not return 
to this country ?” 





CHAPTER “III. 


I must not have you henceforth question me. 
Hewry IV. 


Tur days might have been very jeyous* for 
Evelyn then, but for this silent secret of her 
heart, in which none shared, except her father, 
and-even: he in ouly.a partial and unsympathis- 
ing manner. 

Yet for all that, Norman Chase, with its fes- 
tive assemblages—for the -baronet»soon /sur- 
rounded himself with,the society he loved best, 
and which his.name end position could com- 
mand; its hunting parties —~though . Evelyn 
never looked on smiling while two score of, mad- 
dened hounds worried one outworn little animal 
to death ; its pie-nies among the gilded eloisters 
of the forest, had.cherms for her naive nature, 
not to be denied—not to be repelled. 

Life at that dull. German school had been so, 
monotonous, so friendless, except for those waltz 
whispers in the hired “Conversation Room” 
with the lever whom her father forbade, .and 


with the depressing idea of poverty and loneli- 
ness upon her, that the change to a bright 
home, to luxury, to brilliant companionship, and 
to all the everyday delights of an unsophisticated 
young girl whose every wish, as it appeared to 
her, was anticipated, made up a pleasant pic- 
ture, even though there was a shadow over the 
background. 

Was it a shadow which now, gazing from her 
casement, she saw swiftly traversing a patch of 
moonlight on the lawn, and approaching to near 
where she stood ? 

Was it a natural or.a fancied sound that 
rustled among the autumnal leaves P 

There was no child-like superstition in the 
character of Evelyn Hedley. ‘ 

Decidedly, there was a figure moving between 
the great clump of cedars and the window, still 
lighted up, of the vast dining-room—banquet- 
ing-hall it would have deen termed at an earlier 
date—in which Sir Norman Hedley sat: carous- 
ing—with his servant! 

The figure, beyond all question, was that of 
no ghost—nothing of the kind, as we have.said, 
was believed in by the commonsense people of 
Norman Chase ; but whose was it, then ? 

Not that of a burglar; he would not have 
been peering in—even with.an eye to the plate 
—at such a window, at such: an honr. 

Nor that of a. gamekeeper, or of a- poacher ; 
for the business of both would ‘have been else- 
where. 

An instant more and. Eveclyn’s» momentary 
alarm, gave way to curiosity. 

This prowler after dark—this seeming eaves- 
dropper, was. her. father’s guest, Mr. Henry 
Mainwaring, he who had been so ill two. hours 
ago that he could not join the family cirele at 
dinner. 

Miss Hedley’s thoughts took the same.direc- 
tion as before. 

** Mad,” she said to herself, .and,. disinclined 
to join the party in the drawing-room, disin- 
clined even for the chatter of her own maid, she 
unwound the twist of pearls that glittered amid 
the flashes of. her hair, which the lamp-light 
made even more lustrous than did the sun, 
threw the jewels from her neck and arms, and 
sat down to meditate once more in front of the 
wonder-working fire, for a fire is:always full of 
wonders to eyes that look into-its depths 
dreawily. 

After a.time, however, weary of herself, she 
descended to where her father was still sitting 
in close and confidential talk: with him who was 
neither bailiff of the estate nor steward of the 
household, but a kind of quiet oracle, interfering 
with everyone end everywhere, yet scarcely 
making his interference felt. 

As Evelyn entered the conversation was 
abruptly dropped, and the) young girl felt, 
rather than acknowledged to herself that half 
the colloquies of Norman Chase took place in 
whispers. 

“Mainwaring is very gallant, and’generous 
too,”’ said Sir Norman, recovering himself, as 
it seemed, a little. “See ‘what he-has sent 

ou.” 
! It-wasan Indian jewel of rare ~workmanship 
and richness, with a “motto in- some: Eastern 
character, unintelligible, of eourse, to Evelyn. 

‘It is beautiful,” she-said. ‘ “Cannot you 
read this for me, papa?” 

“I beg pardon, Miss Hedley,” interrupted 
‘Mathew Drake ‘who ‘had risen on her entrance, 
‘itis inva forgotten: dialect,-which Sir-Norman 
doesnot understand.” 

“Cannot you read this for ‘me, “papa?” re- 
peated Evelyn, witha glance-at the invaluable 


“Mathew which should have seni that gentle- 


man through the floor, thoveh it did-not. 

«Phere’s a man ‘looking in’ through’ the 
window !” shouted Drake, before another‘word 
could be uttered. “Whois he, and -what does 
he want? A thief, or a spy, or what ?” 

«Why should there be spies in this house ?” 
Evelyn had time to -ask, before an alarm 
brought twenty frightened servants to the 
room. 

‘Search the house! search the grounds! 
cried Mathew, with a countenance-expressive 





of rather more fear than.appeared necessary, 


seeing that. the solitary intruder, whoever he 
might be, must, in a moment, if caught, be 
outmatched and beaten to the earth; but, 
oddly enough, he was in no hurry to join in the 
pursuit. In obedience to orders, the people of the 
mansion spread themselves about, from below 
to above, around and about, through shrubbery 
and thicket, down the moonlit alleys of the 
Chase, with extraordinary heat and haste, yet 
not a sign of the interloper was to be found. 

“It were a ghost,” ejaculated one shivering 
rustic. 

“TItwere Muster. Mathews’ fancy,’ 
other, somewhat tarder-headed. 

“It were neither one nor t’other,” interrupted 
a third. “It were Muster Mainwaring. I saw 
un mysel’; he have been walking theer, and 
looking about, as. if for someit -he’ve lost, this 
hour—aye, more.” 

Here was a very simple, a very natural solu- 
tion, of that little midnight mystery. Sir Nor- 
man’s guest was addicted to taking the fresh 
air after dark—a habit which was set down, 
among many. others, to eccentricity. Evelyn 
alone said nothing. 

“Go up, somesne,”’ said Sir Norman, annoyed 
that.so easy a suggestion had mot already oc- 
eurred to-him, “and seeif Mr. Mainwaring is in 
his room.” 

Yes,. heavas,and’ so. profoundly asleep that 
the servant.did not like to disturb him. 

Then it must have been a vagabond who had 
got over the park wall,'with an unlawful pur- 
pose, and made good his eseape dnrimg the iirst 
fiutter of excitement .caused by that-unawonted 
apparition at the dining-room window. 

So, the incidentwas. pooh-poohed by some, 
laughed at by others, and only pondered over, 
in totally different .ways, by two—Mathew 
Drake and Evelyn Hedley. 

“This,” thought the former, “cannot. go on 
indefinitely. He hegins-tosee dis way in the 
dark. Sir Norman .is right; but the affair is 
more his than mine, for the present, at omy rate. 
And the young Jady! She is no’ school-girl 
now. And how she treats me! I coukd—but 
she is very beautiful.” 

The soliloquies of Evelyn’ Hedley are in much 
the same direction. 

“In this house,” she reflected, “ everybody 
seems to suspect everybody else. Who is that 
fellow sitbing at the same table as my father ? 
What is he that he should dare to answer ques- 
tions which are not put to him? And then, my 
father’s guest? Oh! he is mad, beyond a 
doubt, though I am not halfiafraid of him.” 

In proof of which, Miss Hvelyn Hedley went 
to bed, and slept the sleep of the just. 

The'golden morning tound. her in that pretty 
room of her ewn, ‘draped with rose-tinted silk, 
a fanciful bower of lace. and flowers, sparkling 
with costly trifles, which her father’s liberality 
and her own.nice taste had furnished, and 
glancing atthe. toilette-table—not, however, 
without’ first exchanging looks with a face, 
another, yet the:s:me, that looked in loveliness 
upon her.own from the: mirror, her eye was at- 
tracted by the jewel placed in her hand by her 
father on the previous night—a double locket of 
gold,.gemmed with rubies end opals. 

Once more she exanurined the exquisite, 
though, to her, unintelligible inscriptions. 

Presently she-saw the donor, ‘Mr. Mainwar- 
ing, on his way-towards the clump of cedars. 

She would. ask him what this strange writing 
meant. 

Besides, it was proper to thank the giver of 
so brilliant a gift. 
Hatin ‘hand, therefore, its blue  ribands 
playing in the first. soft’ breeze of the day, and 
her own: floats of gold beaming »ack the gold of 
the early sunlight, she approached «Mr. Main- 
waring with her thanks. 
“Tam glad it pleases you. 
the wottoes ?” 
“Well,” she answered, laughing, “1. did not 
learn. quite so much as that at the German 
school. I want you to read them for me.” 
“And that,” he said, with a smile—s very 
pleasant, if not-a very bright one, “was exactly 
what. [ wished. Itis rather a solemn riddle, [ 


? said an- 


Havevyou read 








warn you.” 
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“ But it can’t be anything about me,” she 
said, “so I’m not frightened.” 

“You shall judge,” he went on, as if jest- 
ingly. ‘ Listen to the oracle : 

“*You have youth—do not Iet it deceive 
you; beauty, do not let it betray you; love—be 
true to it ; hope—do not cast it away!” 

“ Nothing terrible, after all!’ was her ejacu- 
lation, perhaps as if a little disappointed. “ Of 
course I’m young; there’s no harm in that; all 
people must be young before they’re old. Beau- 
tiful—well that’s a matter of opinion.” 

“Which you've settled for yourself, child,” 
interrupted her father’s guest, laying his band 
playfully on the warm-tinted tresses, “such as 
these which Dian envied - 

“Love? That has nothing to do with me;” 
but the banks of cloud-roses piled against the 
Eastern sky were not more beautiful than the 
dlush that would mount into her cheeks and 
mantle her pure forehead. 

“Then, hope. Of course anyone without it 
must be very unhappy, Mr. Mainwaring. Did 
yeu hear, though, about the stranger in the 
garden last night ?” 

«Yes, someone mistook him for me,” he re- 
plied, with so much ease and indifference of 
manner that Evelyn’s soliloquy took another 
turn. 

This man, speaking to her, had not a trace of 
incoherence, or even peculiarity in his manner. 
Evidently, however, he had more to say ; for, 
placing her arm within his own, where she al- 
lowed it to rest, as a child might have done, he 
walked a little distance silently. 

But he had hinted as a wish, at her question- 
ing him. What had she to ask? Nothing, as 
it seemed tc her. 

Mr. Mainwaring broke a silence by which 
both, it seemed, had begun to feel embar- 
rassed. 

There was some purpose in his seeking this 
eonversation, she knew ; but what could it 
be P 

There had been, as yet, no confidence between 
them. 

At length he spoke: 

“There is to be a ball at the Chase next 
week, excelling all your father’s former hospi- 
talities. Wear at it the locket I gave you. I 
ask this as a favour.” 

“Of course,” she said, simply, “if you wish 
me to, I promise. Is there a reason ?” 

**What reason should there be, child, except 
that I wish a great honour done to my little 
gift. Were you long at the Emmerich school ?” 
he asked, abruptly. 

“More than seven years.” 

** And,” he went on, this time as if breaking 
through some heavy restraint, “you made an 
acquaintance—a friend i“ 

“Stop!” exclaimed the young girl, all her 
ehildishness of manner and confidingness of 
tone now gone. ‘‘ Has anyone told you tospeak 
of that—of anything about Emmerich—of me, 
or of any of my friends? Because if anyone 
has, let me be spoken to myself. If nobody has, 
you have no right to do it! Iam not your 
daughter, Mr. Mainwaring !” 

Her flushed face and imperious voice discon- 
eerted Mr. Mainwaring, but he continued, as if 
unmoved, though she had withdrawn herself 
from his side, and stood, with her eyes alter- 
nately cast upon the ground and raised to his, 
with a throbbing bosom and a faintly-quivering 
Tip: 

“You need not be angry. I had some- 
thing to tell you. But all I will say now 
is this. He whom you were told dare not 
return to this country, has returned, is my 
friend, and— but I will not irritate you 
again, petulant one. They will be expecting 
you to breakfast.” 

And he left her. 

With many mingled feelings, Evelyn took her 
way back to the house. 

Who was this man? 








Why did he affect an 


interest in her? How had he come to learn 
of that bygone school-girl adventure which, 
though it still continued to be her own 
dream, might, from another memory, have faded 
away? 





Why, again, the secrecy maintained about 
himself by her German—though German he was 
not—lover in the Emmerich “Conversation 
Room ?”’ 

How and why had he returned? His true 
name, to her, at any rate, was known, but what 
were the relations between him and Mr. Main- 
waring, who had left her suddenly, almost 
angrily, and was now rapidly disappearing down 
one of the long glades of The Chase ? 

Above all, why was she to wear the ruby and 
opal locket, with its perplexing inscriptions, at 
the forthcoming ball ? 

It could not matter much, but she had pro- 
mised, and would certainly wear it. 

“‘ Evelyn,” said her father, meeting her in the 
hall, ‘I ought not to flatter you, my child, but 
this pure morning air has made a perfect rose 
of you.” 

This was so different from the tone of his last 
speech to her, that her heart- melted towards 
him instantly, and she put up her mouth to be 
kissed, saying, saucily : 

**No, I must not be flattered. I am beautiful 
enough already in my own eyes, and vainer than 
that old peacock on the terrace. Yes, in my 
own eyes—yours too, papa, I hope. I am most 
charming—in my own eyes, I say, you know.” 

« Anyone else’s?” he asked, playfully drawing 
his child to his breast with infinite tender- 
ness, but checking himself at the question: 

«We shall breakfast together,” he went on, 
and, for the first time during many weeks, this 
father and daughter sat alone in the cool, cheer- 
ful, jasmine-scented room in which all the 
gloom of Norman Chase appeared to melt away 
in an atmosphere of gaiety and light. 

“Tam going to give a grand ball—mind, I 
mean a very grand bail, next week,” he said, 
“and I want you to Jook, as you should—the 
beauty of beauties, and the pear! of taste.” 

“Of course I will do both, papa,” said our 
diffident Evelyn. ‘“ Indeed, how could I help 
it?’ she added, nestling to the heart of this 
long unknown parent who had won her by his 
fondness and indulgence in all respects save 
one. 

But even on this point she trusted in his 
love. 

He would give way, when he knew how 
deeply her happiness was pledzed by that little 
episode at the Emmerich school. 

“And,” he went on, producing a superb 
locket of gold, emeralds, and pearls, “I wish 
particularly that you should wear this on the 
night of the ball.” 


(To be Continued.) 








CHARITY. 


Or the virtues which grace the human cha- 
racter, charity, in the simplicity and diversity 
of its means to elevate, ennoble and lift up to a 
higher standard of life, far surpasses all others 
—gleaming forth from the cluster of other 
virtues, as a diamond among pearls. If we 
possess it, we should greatly prize it; if we do 
not have it, we should strive to become pos- 
sessed of it by cultivating charitable feelings 
for everyone, however little they may seem to 
deserve it. 

But, alas for charity! how rarely do we see it 
manifest. How very different this earth would 
be if we all practised it. Some people excuse 
their want of charity for others, because, they 
say, no one has charity for them ; while others, 
who by fortune’s favours enjoy all the comforts 
of this life, make no allowances for the failings 
or misfortunes of those in less favoured circum- 
stances. And then there are others who are too 
selfish to think or care for anyone but them- 
selves. 

Charity consists of a will to do good, friendly 
feelings, benevolent impulses and acts, a kind 
word, a look of sympathy, an out-stretched 
hand, to clasp that of a distressed brother or 
sister and raise them up and encourage. them to 
believe that there is something better and 
brighter for them in the future. In this simple 





way manya cloud is lifted from the troubled and 
depressed, their drooping spirit revived, their 
hearts made to throb with new hope and theit 
souls imbued with fresh courage, to withstand 
the trials and hardships of life. 

Charity! what a priceless blessing to man- 
kind; how near to heaven ! 








THE OFFICE OF SORROW. 





TueErE is something about deep sorrow that 
tends to wake up the child feeling in all of us. 
A man of giant intellect becomes like a child 
when a great grief smites him, or when a grave 
opens at his fireside. I have seen a stout sailor 
—who laughed at the tempest—come home 
when he was sick and let his old mother nurse 
him as if he were a baby. He was willing to 
lean on the arms that never failed him. Soa 
Christian in the time of trouble is brought to 
this child feeling. He wants to lean somewhere, 
to talk to somebody, to have somebody love him 
and hold him up. One great purpose in afflic- 
tion is to bring us down to the everlasting Arms. 
What new strength and peace it gives us to 
feel them underneath us! We know that far as 
we may have sunk we cannot go any farther. 
Faith is just clinging to those arms, and nothing 
more. H. 





IT NEVER COMES. 





WE never have a to-morrow; it is simply a 
a world of prophecies. It has been said that the 
two great pleasures of living are. in having 
something to love, and something to hope. for, 
and the last of these is ever before usin the 
promise of to-morrow.” ‘To-morrow we may not 
know, and it is well that it is thus ordained to 
be, for beyond the invisible veil that conceals 
alike its coming joys and sorrows, our fancy 
may revel only in what is beautiful and fair, nor 
see the gloom or shadow of coming trials and 
worldly afflictions, that, could we anticipate as 
fixed realities that were certain to come, would 
mar all our peace and enjoyment of the present. 
It is well for us that we cannot withdraw the 
veil which hides our future. 





CLOVER. 


Crover is called, and properly so, “ the sheet- 
anchor of husbandry.” ‘Too much cannot be 
said in its praise. It is capable of doing more 
to bring impoverised lands to a high state of 
cultivation with less expense than any one other 
agency. And just in proportion as the farmer 
cultivates this plant will he be relieved from the 
necessity of purchasing commercial fertilisers 
to enrich his land. While there is no system of 
cultivation which will enable the farmer to keep 
the fertility of his land without resorting to 
such agencies, yet the use of clover goes very 
far towards accomplishing it. 

Clover will do tor you miracles. Yea, it will 
do more. It will cancel notes, pay mortgages, 
extinguish obligations, and bring abundance 
where there is want. 








INFLUENCE OF COLOURS ON LIFE. 





A Betti=r in colouring-poisoning by means of 
green dresses and green wall papers has already 
been forced upon the public by some tolerable 
conclusive evidence; but it seems that the mis- 
chievous propensities of this colour are far from 
being yet exposed. 

A French savant, M. Paul Bert, has just ex- 
hibited against it articles of impeachment of 
the gravest character, supported by reports of 
a whole series of startling experiments. If his 
theory is true, it is not only the arsenic used in 
producing the colour which does the injury, but 
the actual colour itself, and a mere ray of green 
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light is capable of affecting the health of the 
person exposed to it by the smell or presence of 


arsenic. 

To demonstrate this alleged fact, M. Bert has 
submitted several specimens of the sensitive 
plant to rays of different colours thrown upon 
them through stained glass, and in every cases 
those which were treated tothe most brilliant 
green light withered and died in the shortest 
time. In those plants which were exposed to a 
red light a peculiar phenomenon was observed ; 
the tips or spikes of the leaves prolonged them- 
selves and grew forward in a lean and h 
fashion, horizontally with the branch from which 
they sprang, while in a blue light the contrary 
effect was produced, the spikes standing out 
abruptly and perpendicularly from their stem. 

On one of the plants being enclosed in a sort 
of lantern, having red glass on one side and 
green on the other, instead of shrinking away 
from the poison on their right to the roseate an- 
tidote on their left, the leaves, as if by a fatal 
fascination, turned with one consent the other 
way and literally looked death in the face. 





CONVICTED. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


Tre next day Alex and Mrs. Ingestre jour- 
neyed up to London, proceeding upon their 
arriyal to a small, private, family hotel just out 
of Piccadilly, where the elder lady had stopped 
before, and where, consequently, she felt very 
much at home. 

A gsitting-room, with three bedrooms, was as- 
sign them, Mrs. Ingestre’s maid being in at- 
tendance. 

It was evening when they arrived, and dinner 
was served them in their own apartment, which 
was bright with fire and candle-light. 

“The Mountheron town-house is closed,” said 
Mrs. Ingestre, as she lingered over her repast, 
“and the marquis has chambers somewhere and 
dines at his club. When he comes up for the 
season, he brings a staff of servants, and opens 
his house, and lives in princely magnificence, 
but upon these flying visits chambers suit him 
better. He keeps them the year around, so that 
he may always feel at home in them. Do you 
wish to see Lady Vivian to night ?” 

**I prefer to go to her in the morning,” an- 
swered Alex. “I shall return to dine with 
you.” 

Neither spoke of the relic that had been found 
m the chamber of the murdered marquis at 
Mount Heron, but it was continually in Alex’s 
thoughts, and Mrs. Ingestre puzzled over it 
secretly, and formed a dozen different theories. 

They did not sit up late, but Alex slept but 
little, being filled with excitement and anxie- 
ties. : 
The next morning she dressed herself in her 
plainest attire, and, after breakfast, put on her 
hat and veil, and ordered a cab, in which sheset 
out alone upon her errand. 

Mrs. Ingestre entreated her to take her maid 
with her, deeming it improper for her to go out 
anattended, but Alex gently declined all com- 
panionship. 

Upon entering the cab, she requested to be 
sonveyed to the address her father had given 
her as his own, No——, Leicester Square. She 
believed Mr. Strange to be in London, and felt 
it necessary to see him at once. 

No——, proved to bea dingy, over-crowded 
todging-house and _ hotel, with swarthy 
foreigners lounging in the halls and about the 
steps. 

Alex drew her veil over her face closely, de- 
scended from the cab, and entered the hall. The 
loungers stared at her. 

She shrank from them nervously, and seeing, 
through an open door at her right, a long and 
dingy dining-room, with a desk at one end, and 
a man seated behind the desk, she quietly 
entered and approached him. 

He looked up from a column of figures, penin 


hand, disclosing a coarse, shrewd countenance, 
and bowed to her, but did not rise. 

“T wish to finda Mr. Strange,” said the young 
lady, in a low tone, desiring not to attract the 
attention of the loungers. ‘‘ He has a room here, 
Ithink, He came from Greece.” 

The bookkeeper repeated the name, while 
trying to discern Alex’s features through her 
veil. 

“There’s been more after him than you, miss,” 
he said, turning over the leaves of his book and 
glancing casually at the list of names. ‘“ But 
they did not find him. He left more than a week 
ago—went back to Greece, I think some one 
said.” 

Alex’s heart sank. 

* Gone!” she repeated. 

“Yes, miss, luggage and all. He must have 
been a political refugee, or something. We have 
lots of political refugees here ; but a quieter per- 
son than he we never did have. He got away, 
though, if anyone was after him—if that’s any 
satisfaction to you.” 

“Who inquired after him?” inquired Alex, 
desperately. “Could you tell me?” 

“The names? No. They were Frenchmen,I 
think—spies, of course, of some sort—and one 
of them had a long red scar down his left cheek 
that made him look ugly enough.” 

Pierre Renaud ! 

He had traced her father to this place, 
then! 

A fear came over Alex lest Renaud might have 
entrapped Mr. Strange, but she reflected that 
the arrest of Lord Stratford Heron would create 
a great excitement and sensation throughout 

England, and she must inevitably have heard of 
it had it occurred. 

No, her father had escaped—but where was 
he ? 

She had not heard from him. 

She believed it possible that he had quitted 
England. 

Thanking the bookkeeper for his information, 
she ran the gauntlet again of the loungers, and 
re-entered the cab. 

As she ascended the step, she saw a tall, thin 
figure, clothed in black, sauntering down the 
square toward her. 

A glance at the hideous scar seaming the 
face assured her that the man was Pierre Ren- 
aud. 

As she beheld him, he also saw her. 

He had watched her slender, supple figure 
too often not to recognise it, even when the face 
was veiled. 

The haughty poise of the small head, the pe- 
culiar grace of her bearing, these were as fami- 
liar to him as his own features. 

Muttering an oath, he hurried toward her. 

* Park Lane,” said Alex, giving the number, 
and sinking down upon the cushions. 

The driver slammed the door, mounted his 
box, and drove away, just as Pierre Renaud 
came up breathless. 

“ She’s been here to see her father,” thought 
the valet. “ But the father is not here. What 
then ? She must know where he is, and she has 
come here to bring some message from him, or 
to get his luggage. I'll do well to follow her.” 

He signalled a hansom that stood near, entered 
it, and bade the cabman follow Alex’s vehicle, 
which he pointed out to him. 

Alex drove directly to Park Lane, and to Lady 
Vivian Clyffe’s town residence. 

The servants who had attended her ladyshiv 
in Cornwall were her own, and they had accom- 
panied her to London. 

A footman in livery, whom Alex recognised, 
gave her admittance. 

The house was not large, but was perfect in 
its arrangements and appointments, furnished 
and decorated after the new art school, and as 
charming as a picture. 

Alex was ushered into a reception-room, and 
her card was taken up to Lady Vivian. Directly 
afterward Felicie came hurrying down, begging 
Miss Strange to go up to her mistress, who 
would be delighted to see her. 

Following the French tiring-woman, Alex was 
shown upstairs into Lady Vivian’s boudoir, a 





very nest of luxury and beauty, with walls hung 


with pale silk satin, with upholstery of the same, 
richly embroidered with flowers, and with a 
thick-piled carpet of rose-colour. 

A bright fire burned in the grate. 

The curtains of pink satin and white lace were 
drawn away from the window, giving a view of 
the drizzling rain without. 

Lady Vivian, in a dressing-gown of white 
cashmere, trimmed with swan’s-down, was loung- 
ing in a low easy-chair by the fire. She arose at 
Alex’s entrance, came forward, and embraced her 
tenderly. 

“TI am glad to see you, my dear,” she ex- 
claimed, removing the girl’s hat, and drawing 
her toa seat. “This is a delightful surprise. 
But how came you to arrive at this hour ?” 

* We arrived last night, Mrs. Ingestre and I,” 
answered Alex. ‘‘ We went to a private hotel, 
and I came here alone in a cab after our break- 
fast.” 

“ But this won’t do, Alex, You should have 
come directly to me,” said Lady Vivian. 

“T could not leave Mrs. Ingestre, else I would 
gladly have come directly to you, Lady Vivian,” 
said Alex. ‘‘ Mrs. Ingestre has been very kind 
to me, and would not allow me to make the jour- 
ney alone. I think I must remain with her 
until she returns to the castle.” 

“ And then?” 

«TI must go back with her,” said Alex, reflect- 
ing that her only hope of hearing from her 
father, and learning his present whereabouts, 
lay in her return to Mount Heron. 

If her father should write to her she must be 
there to receive his letter, lest it fall into hostile 
hands. 

And if he were still in England he would cer- 
tainly seek her there. 

“T must return to Mount Heron as soon as 
Mrs, Ingestre can go—to-morrow, I hope.” 

“But why are you in such haste, my dear? 
What attraction has that grey and grim old 
castle for one so brightand youngas you? Stay 
with me, Alex. I shall return to Clyffebourne 
next week, and you shall go with me.” 

“TIT must go to-morrow,” reiterated Alex, her 
one thought now being to return to the castle. 
“Indeed I must, dear Lady Vivian. Mrs. In- 
gestre will go, and she has need of me.” 

“T shall be jealous, my dear. Do you intend 
to throw me over altogether for Mrs. Inges- 
tre ?” 

The girl’s eyes, full of love and reproach, were 
turned upon Lady Vivian as she answered hastily 
in the negative. 

“Then why this hurry to leave me, my dear? 
Is it that you think I distrust you? My child, I 
love you, and perfect love brings perfect trust. 
Whatever your mistakes, I know you are too 
noble to do wrong consciously. Have you come 
up to tell me something about that mysterious 
visitor of yours in the grounds at Clyffebourne ? 
I cannot account for your flying visit upon other 
supposition.” ; 

The red blood stained Alex’s clear cheeks. 

**T have not come to speak of that, dear Lady 
Vivian,” she declared. “I may never beable to 
explain that, but I beg you not to think ill of 
me for my silence. If I could tell you I would, 
but the secret is not mine.” 

‘Then what was your errand ?” asked Lady 
Vivian, drawing away slightly. 

“T came to tell you an adventure of mine at 
Mount Heron Castile the day before yesterday,” 
replied Alex, feeling the shadow that had fallen 
upon her ladyship. “Ido not know to whom 
else to go. Will you hear me, dear Lady Vivian, 
and tell me what to do?” 

“Certainly, my dear. An adventure? Tell 
me about it. Did you fall among the rocks? 
Have you been capsized again ?” 

“My adventure is of a different nature. Mrs. 
Ingestre had been telling me about the Mount- 
heron tragedy.” 

Lady Vivian’s features quivered. 

“Ts it necessary to allude to that?” she 
inquired, her voice sounding strained and 
uneven. 

“It is necessary,” answered Alex, bravely. 
“TIT must pain you, dear Lady Vivian, but to 
whom else can I go?” 





“T will hear it. Goon.” 
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“ Mrs. Ingestre had told me the whole story,” 
continued Wlex. “And she said that the room 
in which Lord Mountheron was murdered 
had remained closed since the coroner’s in- 
= 

** Yes, y ‘~ ;I know that.” 

The 1 hesitated. 

Row : much could she say and keep the secret 
of her identity unrevealed. 

“TI had heard the story of the murder 
before,” she said, quietly, “and I was anxious 
to visit that fatal room. I believed—I knew,” 
and her young voice rang out with sudden 
power, “that Lord Stratford Heron was innocent 
of the crime of murder. It was nothis hand 
that struck down his crippled brother; he was 
no Cain; but a wronged and innocent man, a 
martyr to injustice and hatred.” 

Lady Vivian regarded the girl in amazement; 


the flashing blue eyes were full of fire that elec- 
trified her. 

She threw her arms about Alex, embracing 
her with a passionate fervour. 


“You heard the story?” she exclaimed: 
«* And yet you believe him innocent ?” 

“Tknow that he is innocent!” cried: the 
girl. “And his innocence shall be proved to all 
men !”’ 

3ut this is mere enthusiasm,” said’ Lady 
Vivian, growing white, and sinking back into 
her chair, ‘I never before head anyone express 
a belief in his innocence. It cannot be that you 
have heard all the evidence. No one but I who 
knew him so well’ could doubt that frightftl 
array of testimony.” 

«Let me goon with my story. I persuaded 
Mrs. Ingestre to have the room opened: Puffet 
aired it, and lit a fire in the great'chimney: We 
all went in, Mfs: Inrestre and I, and’ Mrs: Mat- 
thews and M». Puffet.” 

“« Yes, and you found’ only the dust of years, 
and close air, moths and mice, per haps, and the 
furniture dampened and ruined——” 

“TI found more than that. A gleam of*li¢ht 
from the fire penetrated the deep crevices of the 
carvings of the old inlaid bedstead. It was His 
own goodness, dear Lady Vivian, for that ray of 
light fell upon a bit of’ gold; and: the reftection 
caught my eyes. I pulled it out, and it-proved 
to be a segment of agold chain—a gentleman’s 
watch-chain.- It had’ eseaped the eyes of*all 
searchers to meet mine afterall these years.” 

«Where is it?” 

“TI believed it' to have belonged to the 
murderer, and to have been wrenched from: him 
by Lord Mountheron in the conflict that pre- 
ceded the murder. I took it at’ once to Mr. 
Dalton at Mount: Heron village, and he has it 
under seal with the depositions of Mrs. Ingestre, 
myself, Mrs. Matthews, and My, Puffet as to the 
manner of the finding.” 

«I must see it,” cried Lady Vivian; excitedly. 
«‘T shall take the first train for Cornwall.” 

“T brought two links of that chainto show 
you. No one could identify it. No one remem- 
bers having seen such a chain: Here are’the 
links. ‘Tell me, dear Lady Vivian,” and” the 
girl hung upon her mother’s words in: breath- 
less suspense, “ have you ever seen a chain like 
this? Mrs. Ingestre declares it must have be- 
longed to Lord Stratford’ Herom: Mr. Dalton 
suggested that it had been-the possession of ‘the 
murdered lord: If you cannot identify it, I beg 
you to call Felicie,” and Alex thoucht again of 
Pierre Renaud. “ Look at this fraement care- 
fully, and tell‘ me if you ean recall a chain like 
it.” 

She had taken out her purse and ‘subtracted 
from it a bit of paper in which her treasure was 
wrapped. She unrolled them; and: the two 
links of gold lay on her hand. 


(To be Continwed.) 





SCIE NCE. 


GLUE AND ITS MANUFACTURE: 


Guvz is an important commercial animal, pro- | 


duct, and its manufacture is.carried on upon a | ment, quickly infeeted. horses, ineculated with 
large scale. Many refuse. products are used:in | it; and carbuncular. bleod,; taongh: freedafrom: 


its composition; animal skin in every form, un- | 


combined with tannin, may be made into glue. 
The substances most largely and generally em- 
ployed are the parings of hides and skins from 
the tanneries and slaughter-houses, known as 
glue pieces, fleshings, pelts from furriers, the 
hoofs and ears of horses, calves and sheep. The 
parings of ox ‘and other thick hides make the 
strongest, and afford about fort-five per cent. of 
glue. Dried sinews, the core or bony support 
inside horns, fish bones, with other offal, are 
also the raw materials used’ for making glue 
and ‘size. 





The process of Samat pesca glue is.as 
follows: The clipping and refuse material are 
| first placed in a lime pit, and when suiitc siently 
steeped they are immersed in water, weil washed, 
rinsed, and placed on hurdles to dry. After- 
wards they are boiled to the consistency of ‘thick | 
jelly, which: is passed, while hot, through osier | 
baskets, or bags and nets made of rope, to | 
separate the grosser particles of dirt’ or bones 
from it, and allowed to stand some time to 
purify further. When the remaining impurities 
have settled to the bottom it is melted and 
boiled ‘a second time, and when thick enough it 
is drawn: off into a vesse) and maintained ata 
temperature’ which will’ keep it: liquid: This 
gives further time for the deposition of ‘solid 
impurities, and for clarification, by the addition 
of such chemieals- asthe manufacturers may 
prefer. 

The cline is then rur- off into wooden coolérs; 
about six-feet long; one foot broad, and two feet 
deep. Heére it’ becomesa firm jelly, which-is 
cut out-hy @ spade into square cakes, each cake 
being deposited in a sort of’wooden box, open’ in 
several slits or divisions to the back. The:glue 
ig‘ cut into’ slices by~passing a brass wire; 
attached toa kind of bow, along the slits. These 
slices are placed uponnets; the marks of ‘which 
are seen on the dry etme; and stretched in 
wooden frames, removed to the open air, placed 
in piles, with proper intervals for the admission 
of air; each pile being roofed ‘in; asa protection 
from the weather. When the glue is-about 
three-quarters’ dty’ it: is- removed: into lofts; 
where im the course of’ some weeks the harden- 
ing is completed. The cakes are finally dried 
off in a stove room at an elevated temperature, 
which when they are once solid only serves to 
harden and improve their quality. 

Good glue: should contain no specks, but be 
transperent and clear when held upto the light: 
The best glue swells without melting when 
immersed in cold water, and resumes its former 
size on drying. 








ACTION OF COMPRESSED OXYGEN. 


Recent investigations haye disclosed. the 
fact that. oxygen under high. pressure 
rapidly destroys all living beings. and’, organic 
compounds. 

All the varied phenomena.of fermentation, in 
which, the chemical action: depends upon: the 
presence of living: organisms, are, completely 
arrested by. the action. of compressed oxygen, 
even if;exerted,only.for a brief time, while fer- 
mentations. due:todissolved matter, like diatase, 
perfectly resist its-intluence. M., Bert, towhom 
this curious discovery is.due, ,hasi found, a-prac- 
tical “P plication of sit in the field.of. physiolegi- 
cal research. 

The ripening of: fruits; is. axrested- by, expo- 
sure to compressed oxygen, and, hence it must 
| arise from cellular evolution., The poisen.-of the 
| scorpion, on the other hand,, whether, liquid, or 
redissolved in water, entirely, resists. the action 
of the compressed gas, 

Such poisons evidently owe their: power to 
chemical compounds akin to the vegetable alka- 
loids. Fresh vaccine matter-subjeeted for more, 
than a week to oxygen, under: a-preesure equal 
to 50 at:nospheres retained its. virtue, from 
which it would appear. that.the- active prineiple 
in vaccine matter isnot certainliving organisms 
or cells, as some have supposed. 

The virus. of glanders,. after’ similar treaty 











bacteria, was found to retain its dangerous pro- 
perties. These’ must therefore be put in the 
same class with vaccine matter. 

If these results are confirmed by further in- 
vestigations, the discovery will lead’ to the set- 
tlement'of' many disputed: questions in physio- 
logical chemistry. 





CURIOUS. INSECT: INSTINCT. 


Dr. Dewrrz, a German: naturalist, has re- 
cently described aavery remarkuble case of insect 
instinet peculiar to a butterfly ofthe genus 
Aides, indigenors to Venezuela. The chrysalis 
on casual examination seems to be perfectly 
empty, while its: surface is punctured with 
numerous holes: Closer scrutiny shows that; in 
reality, there is a double envelope, the outer 
layeralone of: which is perforated, while on the 
inner’covering are deep pits corresponding with 
the apertures: The caterpillar, after making 
the outer cocoon; perforates it, and then makes 
aw stronginner one-in which it takes refuge, the 
object ofthe holes being obviously to cause the 
cocoon to appear untenanted. 


EKanearoe hidés are ‘an: important article of 
export from Australia. They are said to make 
the most pliable leather known. 

Dr. Hueerins has received: a letter, dated 
January 15, from Mr. E. J. Stone, in which the 
Royal Astronomer-at the: Cape says, that, from 
an’ examination’ of the observations of the 
transibof: Venus; he finds'the-solar parallax to 
be-8°885 or a distance as nearly as possible of 
92;000,000- miles.. This~ valne~ agrees’ within 
0°03 with that deduced by Mr. Stone from the 
observations of the transit in 1769. e 

Riverine in tHe Hars.—The phenomenon of 
ringing or tingling in the ears (tiunitus aurium) 
has-recentiy been studied by Dr. Ai¢re. He be- 
lieves; that, in-every:case; it may be: attributed 
to vibration oft the walls of blood-vessels of the 
labyrimth.. These vascularvibrations-act on the 
terminal fibres. of the» auditory: nerve, which 
they: agitate. 
two ways-either: by increasing in'amplitude, or 
simply by reflex-action; by concentration, or by 
resonance., The former case oecurs when there 
is inerease or diminution of tension of the blood 
in the vessels of: labyrinth, or when: the ‘consti- 
tution of ‘the-bloodvis altered,. as in chlorosis or 
anemia, 





SINNED AGAINST: NOT 
SINNING. 





CHAPTER XXXY. 


The beating of their own hearts 
Was all the sound they heard, 


Tur :tones: amd: manner chilled Leopold Or- 
miston: Here he stood withima yard and a half 
of the woman he so passionately loved, and 


yet this: was. the way in» which’. she spoke—as - 


coolly and as. coldly as though he: had. never 
been: more to her than:an ordinary acquaint- 
ance. 

«Miss: Vane,” and as« he spoke he could 
searcely get out’ the name,“ presume your 
maid: has:told‘ you why Il. wanted to speak to 
you.alone.” 

“Yes; you are very: kind-to so far interest 
yourseli:in«my affairs,’ 

She tried to speak: indifferently and ‘conven- 
tionally; but: her voiee trembled, and she 
with difficulty kept herself from bursting into 
tears: 

Leopold: Grmiston saw his advantage and 
seized it. Like a wise mam he recognised the 
value of opportunity: 

He luid:his hand. upon her‘arm, Much to his 
ice, she: shrank from his touch as though 
dier had:stung her. 

“Be gvod enough to say’at once what you 
havesto say,” she: exclaimed, calling all her 
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haughtiness to her aid. ‘I cannot stay here 
wery long, and I shall be glad if you will make 
the interview as short as possible.” 

“I shall obey you,” he replied, much in the 
same tone. “I wished to tell you that Sir Per- 
cival Rossmore, to whom you are engaged to 
be married, Miss Vane—I am right, am I 
not?” he inquired, with cutting politeness and 
‘garcasin. 

“Quite right,” she answered, bowing. “I 
am engaged to be married to Sir Percival Ross- 
more. Pray proceed with your story, Mr. Or- 
miston.” 

“First let me offer you my congratulations 
apon your engagement, Miss Vane, and to wish? 
you every happiness in the brilliant fue 
which must lie before you as the-wife of Si¥ 
Percival Rossmore.” 

There was an accent of unmitigated coritenipt’ 
in his voice. 4 

It stung Everil to the very soul Gomdéd\ 
her almost to madness, so that, for her life she’ 
<ould not avoid saying: 

« And I have also to offer Y congratuls- 
tions and best wishes; Mr ” 

“Indeed! May I ask upoti> wit! occasion 
He was bewildered at her mazitiee? 

«You are not paying the laday a com- 
pliment since yott seem to>forgetwhyl must’ 
congratulate yous”? ; 

Everil could setrcely britigs Hewelf to. sty 
Ulrica Warner’s riame in‘cdHieetiOn with Leo 
pold Ormiston’s. 

“Youspeak in enigmas)-Migw Vanee Astotit’ 
time is short, as you reminded us*jtist® iow 
perhaps you will ‘kindly expliimi® what you 
mean.” 

“T mean that I offer you my congratulations 
upon your engagement to Miss Warner.” 

In genuine astonishment Leopold Ormiston 
‘listened. ; 

“T have it from the best authority; con- 
tinued Everil, speaking unguardedly and ex- 
citedly in her emotion. 

“Upon whose authority ?” he asked. 

‘Upon that of Miss Warner herself,” she 
replied. 

**Miss Warner told you, Miss Vane, that'she 
was enguzed to’ be married to nie?” he 
inquired, slowly and deliberately, ai light sud- 
denly breaking upon his mind: 

“Yes, so she told me. And I saavy her afew 
a afterwards: in. your arms by the’river 
pat = 
“Quite true, Miss Vane. Miss: Warder 
fainted, I believe,’ he added; dubionsly ; «but 
Miss Warner told you a falsehood—a/ down? 
right falsehood — if’ she asserted that’ shé 
was engaged to me: 
said’one word to the young woman whith she 
could in any way construe into a promise of 
marriage.” 

it was now Everil’s turn to become thunder: 
stricken with amazement. 

*“What on earth could have been her motive 
then it? saying so to me?” 

Everil asked:the question as much of herself 
as of Leopold Ormiston. 

“The motives of women;” said Leopold Ore 
miston, rather ironically, “are, as I have come 
to thé conclusion, past finding out. I can only 
assure you that Miss Warneris not’ engaged to 
be married to me—never wis’ engaged to’ be: 
mattied tome. I hope tlit is explicitvenough 
for you, Miss Vane ?” 

“Tt is really of no’ consequence to me,” re- 
plied Everil. “But I have: come here notte 
talk about Miss Warner, nor about you; but to 
kriow what you mean by saying that Sir Pereit 
val Rossmore, my affianced~ husband;.is already 
married.” 

“Will you come over’ tor this: seat,’ Miss 
Vane?” inquired Leopold’ Ormiston, jointing! 
to a bench by the side of the: boathouse. 

“* Why not speak to me here ?” 

“I wish to speak to you alone,” he said;.ina 
low tone, which reached her ear only. 

“I quite trust my maid; Bessy Power, 
Everil made reply, ‘Whatever you have to 
say you can say in her présence. 

“But I do not wish to do so!” he exclaitied, 


In’ my life I never |: 


| meant to be obeyed. “I have nos the very 
| slightest doubt but that your maid is perfectly 
| trustworthy in every respect, at the same time 
| Thave that to say which I do not care to say 
in the presence of a third person.” 

Everil hesitated. 

The revelations he had already made respect- 
ing Ulrica Warner prepared her for something 
far more exciting. 

Feminine curiosity triumphed, and, turning 
to Bessy Power, she said, in a low voice: 

Bessy, you will not think it any breach of 
corfidérice between! yourand me, if Ido as Mr. 
Ormhiston requests ?” - 

“Taw; no, Miss: Everil!’ returned Bessy 
Péwety licartily, “rit a bit’ of it, miss. If I 
Wis you, I’d just go; miss; over'to that seat and 
hear whatever Mr) Ormiston has to say. Your 
mind will be relieved, Miss Everil; and you'll be 
all the better for’ it?’ 

Evéril walked bésideLeopoid Ormiston to the 
rustic seat by the boathouse: 

He‘gazed furtively at the lovely girl by his 
side, and Leopold’ Orinisto® determined that, 
before she left hinrthat night) that she should 
clear vy the mystery of" her stiwtie’conduct to- 
wards him, and of her lurried* etigii¢etiient to 
Sir Pereival Rossmore. ‘ 

Ontherside; Everil felt inclitte@*to yield her- 
self upto the glamour of the’ hours; and the 
merefaet’ of Hér being in the’ presence of the 
matt she sé’ passionately’ and so tenderly 
lovedt- 

Mh ng ce gern om to hetsélf, she still loved 
deepiyp tenderly; tril¥yas sudi a woman 
as che was-loves TikcrveniteannlMBttd. 





ctly 





doom. 
For: 
Love is indestructible 
Its holy flame for ever burneth— ‘. 
From Heaven it came: to Heaven returneth— 
It'soweth here, with toil-an@ tart’ 
But the harvest time of “Love is there. 


Despite her various. confiieting emotions, 
Everil felt a heaven within her breast at being 
ogaitt imthe gracious presente of the nan she 
oved. 

Sh¢ seated herfsélf on the rustic’ bench and 
he placed himself‘ beside her. 

Her cloak fell-off; revealing her white-robed 
‘form thrown out in fill rélief front the brown 
wall of the boathouse. 

By the dim light her face’ looked white’ and 
weird—a good: match for her white dress. Her 
hair streamed over hershoulders, and-her hands 
were clasped listlessly in her lap. 

Théré wis'no séutid of living thing, 
No chirp of any bird. 

But the beating of their own hearts 
Was all the sound they heard. 

They! were, as if by mutual consent, very’ 
silent for a minute or two, and then Everil 
said: 

« Tell me now what you have to‘say to:me:” 
‘“It-is merely this;” he replied, « Sir Percival 


presen® living in’my house !” 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


For, oh! it was a blessed thing, 
After long grief and pain 

To feel the arms of my true love 
Around me once again: 

«AND tell you,” reiterated Leopold Ormiston, 
as he sat beside Everil Vane on tie rustic 
bench by the boathouse—“ I tell you that it is 
a'falsehood ! I am not engaged to Miss Warner, 
nor’ did [' evef contemplate anything’. of the 
kind. Your’ infortvation very’ much surprises’ 
me” 

Evéeril Vane-did not like Ulrica Warner. _In- 
déed, in round terms, she may be said plaitily to 
have hated her as much as it was in her gentle 
nature-to hate anybody. 

At the same time she felt a’sort-of natural 
womanly diffidéneée at repeating that Ulrica 
herself had been her informant. 

“Oh, there is‘no need to say anything further 





in the clear, energetic: tones of a man who 


s 





upon the matter!” she said, evasively. 


Everil loved’ with that! 16v6wivich® was her 


Rossrvore isa married man, and’ his wife is’ at: 





«But there is every reason to say so!” he exe 
claimed, warmly. 

«T cannot see that it is of any importance !” 
was the cold reply. ‘ Kindly tell me the par- 
ticulars you wish to impart, as I cannot stay 
very long here.” 

Everil spoke as coolly and as deliberately as 
she could. 

But her heart still beat violently, and it was 
only by an effort of excessive self-control that 
she was enabled to preserve her composure. 

“T shall not detain you longer than is abso- 
‘lutely necessary,” he replied in much the same 
tone; “but some facts have recently come to 
my knowledge which I consider it my duty to 
make you acquainted with.” 

Everil bowed 

«You are very good. Pray proceed.” 

“Sir Percival Rossmore,” he contihued, “is, 
as I told you, a married man, and his wife is 
now at my house, Ormiston’ Manor Farm- 
house.” 

He paused. 

For Everil’s pretty hands’ netvously clasped 
and unclasped, and she leaned’ bad aeainst the 
woodwork of the boathouse, Het eyés*closed, and 
her sweet face looking deadly pal inthe’ mno00n- 
light. 

“Itis a thing scarcely credible!” she mur- 
mured. 

“« Nevertheless,” he repli#@).“ like many other 
seemingly incredible things; if is*quite true.” 

“ But how does it happen that: this-person,” 
she added, “who calls herself the wife of Sir 
Percival Rossmoré; coniés to’ beat your house ?” 

“{ will tél’ yotf then,” repli¢d’ Leopold Or- 
miston: “‘Thestory is*rather along one, but I 
will get over ittas-qititktly as‘T can.” 


And thet Leopold OPhiston poured forth into 
Evert! Varie’s*astonished ear the whole history 
of how he Had been walking along the other 


side of the hedge, on the top of the quarry 
bank, and had seen Ulrica Warner come slowly 
along with the strange woman. 

‘hen he had marked that Ulrica look fur- 
tively around. 

There was not a sound of anything living, and 


then she gave the strange woman a‘push, and 


htrled her over the brink. 

“Great heavens!’ ejaculated Everil, in con- 
sternation. ‘Can this be true ?” 

«You need not take my mere words for it,” 
hé replied, coldly, “‘ the woman, as I told you, 
is'at my house, and you can see her and ques- 
tion. her for yourself.” 

“Pray proceed,” she said, ignoring his re- 
marks, : 

« Miss Warner,” he continued, in obedience 
to her mandaté, “then left the place hur- 
riedly,” 

“Yes? and the woman? What of her?” 

“T came forth from my hiding-place and 
looked down the quarry. It was'a fearful place. 
Thé masses of stone stood out huge and “jagged 
—on some of theri'small bushes growing in the 
aecumulated rubbish of years. I listened, but 
htard’ no sound. At length, whenI thought 


‘Miss Warner must be well out of the way, I 
wealled softly, and asked if there was anyone 


there!” 

“Well?” she exclaimed, breathlessly, her 
large eves dilated’ and her hands clasped ner- 
vously before her. 

“I got no answer,” he returned. ‘‘ How- 
ever, as I had distinctly seen the woman being 
hurled off the top’ of the quarry bank, I couid 


mot} of course, leave the place without making 


some effort to’ reseue’ her, or, at all events, to 
find out what had become of her.” 

« What did’you do?” 

Everil was becoming more and more in- 
terested. 

“T-caletlated the chances of breaking my 
néck,” he replied, “and then’ Heaven alone 
knows‘how I did ite I clambered down the side 
of the-quarry.” 

« Hosven always protects the right,” she ree 
marked, reverently. 

“Some good angel was watching over me, I 
am sure,” said Leopold’ Ormiston,’ “for I had 
not-got fat'when'I saw a‘dark object.” 

“The*wonian {” 
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** Yes, the woman who had been thrown off 
the edge of the quarry bank. There she was, 
half sitting, wedged in between two huge 
masses of stone. Her fall had been broken by 
a clump of hazel bushes which grew out of the 
interstices of the stone.” 

«Thank Heaven!” fervently ejaculated 
Everil. ‘“ And what did you then do?” 

“With considerable difficulty I managed to 
get her out of her perilous position, and then 
the difficulty was to get her upon the bank. I 
am sure I cannot tell you how I did it, but I 
can only say that in some extraordinary way I 
succeeded in getting her up on firm earth 
again.” 

«Heaven heiped you,” said Everil, who had 
been listening with rapt, reverent attention to 
his simple recital of his heroic deed. 

**T suppose so.” 

“Iam sure of it,” she replied, decidedly. 
“Then, I presume, you took the woman 
home ?” 

**Of course I did,” said Leopold Ormiston ; 
“there was nothing else to be done with her. 
She was a poor, frightened, timid, half-dazed 
creature, and only moaned and whined, and 
clung to me, and begged of me not to take her 
back to the Rectory.’’ 

“It is the most extraordinary thing, and at 
the same time, the most inexplicable affair I 
ever heard of,” exclaimed Everil, in sheer be- 
wilderment. 

“Not so inexplicable when you know all about 
it,” he replied. 

“Then be quick and let me hear. ForI am 
not alone intensely interested, but intensely 
curious to know all about it.” 

“The poor woman was put to bed, and I told 
Margaret Rayner, my housekeeper, who is a 
woman to be trusted, not to let anyone know on 
any account that the woman was in the 
house.” 

“Why did yon do that ?” 

** Because I wanted quietly to come at what- 
ever reason Miss Warner could have had for 
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wishing to put that poor woman out of the 
wa Nad 

aT cannot fancy what could have been her 
motive. Perhaps,” Everil charitably sug- 
gested, *‘ you may have been mistaken, and 
that it was all an accident.” 

“It was no accident,” quickly retorted 
Leopold Ormiston ; “it was no chance, it was a 
deliberate design. Isaw Miss Warner come be- 
hind the woman and push her over the edge of 
the quarry path. I heard the woman’s faint 
scream and I saw Miss Warner hurry away and 
leave her there.” 

“What account did the woman give of her- 
self ?” 

* She was no sooner put comfortably in bed,” 
continued Leopold Ormiston, “than Margaret 
Rayner came to me, looking very terrified, and 
saying that the woman was saying all sorts of 
curious things, which she could not understand, 
and which she wished I would come and listen 
to. I obeyed her. I found the poor woman 
talking in a most extraordinary manner, the re- 
sult of what she said being that she was the 
lawful wife of Sir Percival Rossmore.” 

Everil Vane sat quite still, her hands clasped 
before her. 

** What proof have you ?” 

* Excellent, for so far.” 

* Have you anything more than this woman’s 
word ?” 

**A great deal more.” 

** Let me hear it.” 

“She was married many years ago—I for- 
get exactly how many—to Sir Percival Ross- 
more. He tired of her; she was shut up in a 
private lunatic asylum, and only escaped through 
the connivance of an attendant.” 

What object had the attendant in conniving 
at her escape ?” inquired Everil. 

“ The woman knew something about Sir Per- 
cival Rossmore. She listened to the presumed 
lunatic’s story, and therefore helped her to leave 
the asylum.” 

“‘ Have you any idea as to who this attendant 
may be ?”” 
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“Yes, she is the sister of your maid, Bessy 
Power.” 

Everil started in genuine amazement, and 
turned and looked at Bessy Poser, who was 
seated upon a fallen trunk of a tree, at a little 
distance off. Bessy could now and again hear 
the murmur of the voices, but she could nos 
tell what was being said. 

** You amaze me.” 

*T have more extraordinary things than that 
to tell you.” 

“First of all, can you account for Miss. 
Warner’s wishing to get rid of the woman ?” 

“TI can,” and Leopold Ormiston stopped 
short. 

«Tell me why, then ?” she inquired. 

He hesitated for a moment. He knew now 
right well that Ulrica Warner loved him with a 
passionate, unscrupulous madness. 

He also knew that one of her chief objects in 
wishing to get Muriel Oliphant out of the way 
was for the purpose of there being no probabl 
obstacle to the marriage of Sir Percival Ross 
more and Everil Vane. 

She would then have the field comparativel 
to herself. At all events, Everil would be 
yond the reach of being a formidable rival. 

She might not be able to get the same loye 
from him which he had bestowed upon Everjl, 
but she might manage to induce him to mari 
her, and Ulrica Warner’s love was neither re- 
fined nor self-sacrificing. 

To be his wife actually, whether or not she 
were so in his heart—was almost enough for itt 
very earthly nature. 

Leopold Ormiston felt all this, but an in- 
stinctive feeling of delicacy hindered him from 
saying anything about it to Everil. 

- “Why do you not tell me?” 
manded. ; 

«First tell me, Everil ’—he leaned forward 
as he spoke—“ Tell me, truly and honestly, 
why have you treated me as you have done for 
some time past ?” 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE 
LORD OF STRATHMERE; 


O, 
THE HIDDEN CRIME. 


> 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


But now, adown the shadowy side 
They wearily move, and slow. 


TxE march of the blacks with their prisoners 
was prolonged a couple of hours after reaching 
the hills. 

They threaded a narrow pass and came out 
upon a wide plateau, shut in on all sides by low 
mountain-ridges. 

In the midst of this plateau was an aboriginal 
village, with huts and all the necessary adjuncts 
of aborinigal life. 

The gins, or women, with the old men and 
children, set up a great cry of welcome at the 
appearance of the warriors, and came out to 
meet them. 

They were a repulsive-looking race, with an 
an appearance of extreme ferocity not at all re- 
assuring to the prisoners. . 

Upon entering the village the Englishmen 
were dismounted and displayed as trophies to 
the admiring gins, who mocked them and stoned 
them, heaping upon them every contumely, as 
the representatives of Mackenzie, whom they 
hated. 

The chief made a speech full of admiration of 
his own prowess, which was loudly applauded. 
Walla, the cook, stood near his masters, and 
gave them a free translation of their captor’s 
sentences. 

The poor fellow was very despondent. The 
hill-tribe was noted for its cruelties to cap- 
tives. 


Chandos noticed a black among those who had 








LA FAIR SAVAGE. ] 


remained in the village who was somewhat re- 
markable in appearance. 

He was tall and lean, with keen eyes, and an 
air of superior intelligence. He was, in fact, 
one of the scouts and spies of Lord Strathmere, 
who had been sent months since to stir up 
the blacks to enmity against the two English- 
men. The other had long since returned to 
Sydney. 

He had, at last, succeeded in conquering 
their awe of the doctor and Chandos, and in- 
ducing them to set out upon their evil errand. 
The scout had stipulated that the prisoners 
should be brought alive to the hill-village, if 
possible, and killed in his presence. 

‘He was full of exultation at the success of 
his plans, and at the prospect of soon claim- 
ing his reward at the hands of the governor- 
general. 

The prisoners were thrust into one of the 
huts, securely bound, and closely guarded. The 
tribe made merry over their stolen goods, dis- 
playing them with pride, and dividing them 
among their gins. Then they were served with 
breakfast, of which the prisoners received not 
@ morsel. 

After breakfast the chief and- the black scout 
entered the hut in which the prisoners had 
been thrust. 

They regarded the Englishmen closely, and 
talked together in their own tongue. The 
scout was desirous of making sure beyond all 
possibility of doubt that these were the two 
men whom Lord Strathmere desired killed, and 
he accosted the doctor in English, asking his 
name. 

“Why do you wish to know?” asked Dr. 
Marsh, suspiciously. 

**It is Doctor Marsh,” said the scout, paying 
no attention to the counter interrogation ; 
“and this young man is Ralph Chandos, a con- 
vict. He is tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed.” 

“You are repeating a description some one 
has given you,” interposed Chandos, quietly. 
“Tam Ralph Chandos. What do you know of 
me ?” 











“I know that you must die—that’s all I 
know,” was the response, uttered in a tone of 
triumph. “ You will die this very night!” 

“You will not harm my friend?” asked 
Chandos, who would have scorned to plead for 
himself. “ He is no relative of Mackenzie. He 
has never harmed your people. Kill me, if 
you like, and let him go.” 

Both must die,” said the scout. “No 
matter about Mackenzie. No matter about 
people. Both you must die.” 

«You look to me like one of the blacks that 
I’ve seen hanging about Sydney,” said the 
doctor. “ You speak English ; you are a govern- 
ment detective. Some white man has set 
you to destroy us. Is it the new governor 
general ?” 

The conscious look on the man’s face con- 
firmed the doctor’s theory, and was sufficient 
answer. 

“No matter who order me,” said the man. 
hog die to-night !” and he stalked from the 

ut. 

Chandos regarded the doctor closely. 

* Do you think that my cousin, Lord Strath- 
mere, desires my death, doctor ?’’ he asked. 

“TI do, my boy.” 

« And why ?” 

* Because he is himself the murderer of your 
uncle! A least, I truly believe him so to be,” 
cried the doctor. “And he meanS*to kill you 
and me. He knows thatI suspect him—he will 
never be easy while you live. We are to die to- 
night, my boy, and he will prosper in his 
wickedness, and go from triamph to triumph! 
Is Heaven’s justice never to awaken? My poor 
boy, let us forget our wrongs and make our 
peace with Heaven! We are to die to- 


night !” 
x * + * * 


The hatred of the hill-tribe of blacks against 
Mackenzie had been transferred to the purehasers 
of his property. 

To that original hatred had now been added 
a vast amount of new rancour and vengeful- 
ness. 
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The two Englishmen, in their attemptat self- 
defence, had killed one of their number and 
badly wounded another, and the blood of these 
seemed to cry aloud for vengeance. 

The hill-blacks were origitially a simple race, 
with kindly, gentle natures; which had been 
warped and embittered bythercruel treachery of 
the whites, whom at first’they had liked and 
trusted. 

The defence of Chandos and*the old doctor 
‘was reckoned by them as.added-injury, since 
they had expected to swoop’ down upon the 
squatter’s hut, in the-darkness and raimy. and 
destroy the two men in their skepr 

Moody and sullen they told*the’story of their 
wrongs anew to each other aftér'their return to 
their villace with their prisoners; rehearsing to 
those who had stayed at home» the: history’ of* 
their defeat, and discussing the»proper means of 
inflicting what they deemed’ justice upon the 
two Enclishmem 

A throng off blieks+wenti in and out of the 
hutin which the-prisoners were’confined, mock- 
ing and jeeringiat the -whitess 

Even the gins™the'wonemof the tribe—and 
the children-joitedin:the-crtiel sport. 

Walla; the blaek-cookjwhevhad been taken’ 
captive with hismasters;.wastfeated with more 
respect, was libetallyyfedy amdispared all indige 
nitics. 

After the rettioned+warriorsthad feasted and 
spent some? litthee titre: im deliberation; they: 
brought Wallaférth. from the hut and’severed 
his bonds; makingspeechesto him, extolling: the 
valour of* his-poopleyand ‘expressing theirdesive’ 
to maintain’friendly*terms with-them. 

‘“« We have no cause-of ‘enmity with you,” said 
the chief, in his-owntengwe: “We took you 

risoner in the hurry amd exeitement, but we 

ave not harmed you. G0 Dack to your people 
and tell them that we are friends, and that we 
desire to be friends always. All we have sought 
is justice upon our enemies.” 

“But these are not your enemies,” replied 
Walla, pointing to the hut in which the pri- 
soners were confined. “They have done you 
no harm, except ih self-defence - 

“Tbey killed one-of our warriors” 

You attacked them’ first.” 

“Mackenzie treacherously slew our brave 








“Yio has gone aeross:the-big water. These 
are not friends of! Mwekenzie.” 


| Chandos found'that he could‘raise-his*wrists to 





“These inherited his» property and his 
enemivs. Now, go your'own way; and leave'vs to | 
ourselves: If wer have: treated you roughly; | 
your people had no businéss:to!interfere in’ our 
warfare. We are evens Yet, as*we wish to have 
peace with your people; we’ forgive their inter+ 
ference, and send yowawnay in'safety.” 





will not endanger his own safety by interfering 
in our behalf. “He will leave us to our fate.” 

«Then we must depend upon ourselves,” said 
Chandos, cheerfully. 

‘he doctor looked profoundly gloomy. 

“Tam afraid in doing so we shall lean upon 
broken reeds,” he declared, grimly. ‘ There is 
no possibility of our escape. We are doomed; 
my dear boy, and perhaps itis as well. Ifour 
deaths may be comparatively painless we need 
ask nothing more. Your experience of life has 
not been such as to attach you to it.” 

This was true; nevertheless, the instinet 
which is implanted in every human breast made 
Ralph Chandos: cling to his wrecked-existence. 
He induleed in no sighs or complaints, but his 
quiet, resolute face indicated aresolvet® sell 
his life as dearly as possible. : 

The hut possessed: no windows. THe» aper- 
ture which served as:a'door was‘small, andthe 
interior of the dwellings wasthereforebutdithly 
lighted. 

The prisoners were-strongly bound;-hand'and 
foot; with a- stout rope formed: with  withes. 


his mouth; and: set’ to work’ te-gnawhis-fetters 
—e work whith: seemed hopeless, butté-which 

he broughta-patience that was likely torconquer* 
sttecess. 


His operations: were interrupted! by thes fre- 





“To-night,” answered the chief, surprised at 
the unmoved demeanour of the prisoners. 

« And how ?” asked Chandos. 

“The white men punish by hanging. Not 
enough paia in that,” said the chief. “You 
have done us much harm—you and Mackenzie. 
Allsame: You shall suffer, and Mackenzie will 
hearof it We have madea great fire. It is 
now’ darki When the moon rises you shall be 
brought’out and burned alive!” 

He-waited'to hear lamentations and expres- 
sions*of* gtief, but none were uttered. The chief 
ttirnedand stalked from the hut, followed by his 
warriors, to complete his preparation for the pro- 
posed execution. 

The noise withoutinerersed. 

The entire village*hadeentered into the spirit 
of the occasion—even' the* children bringing 
faggots. 

«The moon ‘willirise in about an hour,” said 
the doctor: 

“The blacks are> ath withdrawn from ‘our 
neightbourhood}”* said Chandos “They are all 
making rewdyfoe the-cxpectedanto-da-fé. It 
is dark-round ae 2 Notrisionr time !” 

He snapped* fiagaeritiof! his bonds ashe 
spoke; freeing’ hismens>. His*pocket-knife was 
on hiss person: Hee it, and cut: the 
ligatures confining: hisntikléspand was free, 

Atiother * mithute* suffiéed* to free his: com- 


quent visits of his perseeutors;. but=werens*con=| prnion? 


stantly resumed 

One strand-grave way; and'thenanothier. THe”) 
young. many beirig: a little: im-ths reariof hie 
companiony Kept’ from hin the» seeret* of his* 
labours; féaring to exvite im him hopes+that' 
might be doomed to frustration. 

They might at.any moment be led forth to exe- 
cution. 

Chandos wondered at’ the delay, but perse- 
vered in his task. 

By nightfall he had suceeeded in reduc- 
ing his rope to a single strand, which he could 
snap asunder with one energetic movement. 

But not even yet did he impart his secret to 
the doctor, who had sunk into the profoundest 
depths of despair 

‘The hut was filled with dusky shadows, when 
agin entered with a bountifal supper -of: kan- 
garoo steaks that hadbeen broiled upon coals: 
She set’ it’ down. within: their reach, and then 
retreated, without loosening their fetters. 

« The end*must*bée near,” said the doctor} lis- 
tening: ‘Do youhear that noise? Théy are} 
kindling-a great fire! Can they mean to roast 
us’aliveP” 





‘The lightof*an out+doorfire began: tov steant 
in at the aperttive that’served'as door. } 
“«The-blacks ‘are all around our het, like bees 


‘Theetwo ardsee cautiously, stretching their 
crtenped? libs: Chnndéss crept to the-door of 
thechuty 


Nott one*of* tiie’ blicks*was near. The hut 
léyiti'the midstof-déep*shadows. The sky was 
overhung with light clouds, but there was-no 
indication of rain. 

At‘a distance of a few rods flamed a” great 
weod-fire which lit up the scene’ luridly to a 
considerable distance. 

In its glare, mén,-women, and children could 
be seen bringing faggots, and dancing about in 
great excitement. 

They had planned a wild orgy for the night, 
with the torture and death of the captives, to 
be followed by feasting and dancing and savage 
merry-making. 

No one was paying particular attention to the 
hut and its oceupants; who were naturally sup- 
posed to be perfectly safe. 

The forgetfulness of the white men was, how- 


| ever, likely to be only temporary, and Chandos 


repeated : 
‘“* Now is our time. Aré you ready, doctor ?” 
“* Ready !” declared the doctor, who had been 
rubbing his legs vigorously to restore the cir- 
culation of his blood. “‘ Lead‘on, Ralph !” 
Chandos slipped out of the hut like a flash, 


| around a-hive/’ said Chandos. “They mean to} the doctor gliding after him. They hurried 


He presented Whlla with a fine bow and) put us to deathtonight. But! we shall not be around to the other side of the hut, where the 
arrow, as a peace-offéring, and, refusing to hear’} here to enact’ the parts expected of us——~” 


his anxious pleading in behalf of his mimsters; 
sent him away under escort of three warriors, 
who were ordered! to see him safely upon the 
other side of the mountains. 

Av little after midday food was brought to the 
prisoners by a young gin, a very favourable 
specimen of her race. 

She could not speak a ‘word of English, but 
her glances were fulbof’ kindly sympathy, and 
the meal she brought was’ plentiful, and well 
cooked. 

The two Enclishmen were allowed the use 
of their hands; and. ate their repast with 
appetite. 

After the gin® had: withdtawn; with‘a-final 
lock of pity, the doctor said, sighing: 

«They are having’ a- tremendous pow-wow"! 
outside, Chandos: I suppose they ate settling’| 
the manner of our execution?’ 

Our hero assented; adding: 

«They have released*Walla: The poor fellow 
is attached‘to uss I wonder if’ he will not lead 
come of his people to our rescue.” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“T think not,’ he said: “The hill-people 
ave more in numberthanthetribe of the plain ; 
and they are at home, which givesthem further 
advantage. We have heard of the former wars 
between the two tribes} in whié¢W the hil 
people always came off victorious. No, Wymerie” 








“My dear boy; has: trouble: turned: your 
brain?” 

Chandos lowered his tones to a whisper. 

“T have gnawed my bondsat my wrists to a | 
single strand;’ he said. “Inone moment I cam 
befree. I have‘my pocket-knife still——” 

A louder outcry was’ heard= without. The 
doctor had"barely time to compose his features; | 
when the chief} attended by two or three chosen’) 
warriors, stalked into the hut. 

He-wasa' tall, powerful black, with'a peen- | 
liarly savage expression, indicative of'a cruel 
disposition. 

He looked down upon his. prisoners'with a 
gloating expression: | 

« Your’time ‘is nearly’ come, white nen” he 
said} ine English? “We pay: off’ our’ debts* to- "| 
ni#ht.. You have’ kithour kangaroos and! opos*} 
suing ; you-have kill our‘warriors when pretend« 
ing to be friendly——” | 

“We have not" déne this,’ interrapted’Chan- | 
dos. ‘‘ We have not killed your gamie'or. your 
people——” 

‘*Meekenzie did» Itisall'the same—all one:, 
You kill one of: ou warriors last night———”’ 

“In self-defenee. Youattacked us.” 

“Blood for blood!” said the chief: “That is 
white man’s lawit is black-man’s‘law. Blood 
for’blood! You must die !” 

« When?” asked Chandos, coolly. 





’ 
| 


shadows were densery arid then ran in the direc- 
tion of the southern: tier’ of: hills. 

They had not gone a dozen rods in the pale 
gloom when their flight was discovered, and the 
blaeks set’ upa'wild yell and hurried in pur- 
suit, sending a shower of arrows after the 
fugitives: The missiles' went wide of their 
mark: 

The chief caught up one of the‘ hot sticks,” 
asthe aboriginals termed arrifley and fired after 


| the retreating: fugitives-with dangerously. excel- 


lent aim. 

One of his warriors performed a similar 
office with the other, the bullet going: wide of 
the mark. 

The doctor’s speed seemed to flag, but his 
courage and determingtion didnot lessen. A 
belt of gum trees afforded) them cover, and 
averted: further dangers from “hot-sticks” or 
arrows. 

They pressed‘ onward ‘until they reached the 
shelter of the wooded hills. Here the doctor 
dropped down, panting and groaning: 

« What: is it ?” asked’our hero, bending over 
him solicitously.. “ Are:you ill, doctor?” 

“It'is only weakness,” declared the doctor, 
heroically repressing all expressions of pain. 
« Are the rascals after us ?” 


Chandos watched and listened. 
“They are gone to the eastward of us,”. he 
exelaimed.: “ ‘The pass* by. which- we: entered 
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must lie in that direction. We have missed 
our route.” 

« And escaped our enemies thereby: There 
mst’ be some pass in this: direction, Let! us: 
find it.” 

The doctor arose to-his feet and they’ pursued 
their flicht, working away from their pursuers, 
and skirting the base of the hill 

«At this rate we’ shall get back'where’ we 
started,” said the doctor, whosevoice grew un- 
aecountably weak and his walk unsteady. “Are 
the rascals coming this way ?” 

“No, but I see a gap between.the hills. Just 
in time, too, for the moon is rising. We shall 
escape, after all.” 

The gap was not far distant, and was a ravine, 
rough aud tortuous, batween two hills. 
Whither it led could not be: guessed, but the 
two men turned into it, confident that-itwas an 
outlet from the plateau, and that it-would lead 
them to safety. 

They had gone about half’a mile into the 
gloom of this-pass, when the'doctor' halted 
abruptly: 

«Tt?s no-use, my boy,” he-groaneds ‘I: can’t? 
keep up any longer,” 

* You are tired. We will rest” 

«Yow had better goon and» leave me,” said 
the doctor, sinking to the grounds “ Rest- won't 
help me; Chandos: The trathisyone-of' those 
bullets:hit me in: the: shoulder; and I'thinkeait 
splintered some bone. ‘I'his-violent.exervise has 
heated my blood and: inflamed the’wound:. I 
have bled: too, and ameweak:asa chiki. Save" 
yourself, Ralph, and leaverme’ to» my’fatey I 
am an old man.” 

“Can I not extract the bullet.and dress the 
wound ?” cried Chandos. ‘“ Does the blood still 
flow ?” 

He had his maich-case in his pocket, and 
produced it, strikinga match. A brief examina- 
tion showed that the flow of blood frotr the 
wound had: been excessive, that the’ bullet was 
béyond his power to probe, and“that the-doctor 
wus feverish and ill. 

He tore up his handkerchief and ’secured*it 
upen the wound, the flow:from which had nearly 
ceased: 

His-movements were quiet and deliberate, his 
touch soothing: The doctor gave him afew 
directions in a faint voice. 

« And -now;” said’ Chandos; cheerfilly, when 
his simple surgery was efféeted; “ you must have 
bette® slill- than’ mine; doctor. Perhaps. by 
daylight I might, with your connsel; relieve you 
of the bullet, but you ought to have better help 
than I can give. Some squatter may’ beable-to 
assisb'us. Wemust resume our journey?” 

« But T cannot walk,” 

“T can, and carry yoralso. Noremonstrance, 
doctor: You shall meunt my back—so!’” 

Despite the doctor’s. entreaty.to save himself 
and leave him+the doctor—to his fate, our 
hero took his old friend upon his back and 
pressed onwards at as. rapid a pace as his 
burden would allow. 

« This is another edition o? Sinbad’ and his 
Old ‘Man of the Sea,” said the doctor, grimly. 
“ You'll find me heavier with every mile.” 

Chandos replied cheerfully, but kept a firm 
hold wpon his charye. He journeyed on slowly 
and steadily, oftem pausing to. rest. 

The gorge widened as ‘he»progressed, and the 
moon's rays penetrated its ‘gloom. 

A little after midnight he came out upon the 
plain, beyond the jurisdiction of the hill-tribe, 
and he now laid down’ his. burden and took a 
rapid survey of the scene, which was clearly 
outlined in the moonlight. 

Various familiar objects caught his atten- 
tion. He was within. five miles of Garra- 
Garra. 

The doctor was in a high’state of fever, and 
threatened with delirium. 

Te needed’ surgical aud medical assistance, 
and Chandos felt that he was not competent to 
do more than nurse him. . 

«The hut is destroyed,” thought our: hero. 
“T cannot take him to Wymeric, for the blacks 
could not care for him: I must take him to 
yr eapea orto Sydney, There is no help,for 
it.’ 





The question of transportation was next'to be 
considered. 

The blacks’ had taken away two of the horses 
belonging to the doctor, but there remained at 
Garra-Garra-a pony which had been hobbled and 
turned out toeraze, and which im the darkne:s- 
had eseaped their observation. 

“T must‘get'the pony,” said Chandos, to him 
self. “I can mount the doctor’ upon: it, and 
walk by his: side.” 

He turned to his old friend, and kneeling’ be- 
side him, stated his decision: 

“You are right,” said the doctor, in‘ a weak 
voice. “Heaven bless you; my dear boy, for 
seeing me through: Iam going tobe very ill. 
You had better take me to Sydney, if you can; 
to Doctor West, of Macquarie Street. He’s an 
old: friend of mine. I can searcely think—I— 
where is'the pony?” 

“T will'go for it,” replied-Chandos. passing 
his hand over the’ hot brow, and feeling the 
throbbing pulse. “ Remain in this'epot until I 
return.” 

He felt that there-was nota moment to lose, 
aud: hurried away in the direction’ of Garra- 
Garrai 

He made the five miles in: less than‘an hour. 
He found the frame of the hut: still standing; 
butits interior had been burned out. 

The spot was desolate and deserted: 

He-found'the-pony as he expected, and' was 
about to mount, when the lean, lank firure of 
his hunter appeared from one of the outbuildings; 
which had mot been injured. 

‘Dhe-reeognition was joyful on both sides: 

The faithful hunter weleomed his’ young 
masterwith unfeigned delight. 

Walla had returned to his people; he an- 
nouneed; and’ Wymeric would’ have hastened to 
the rescue of* his white ftiends; only that’ he 
eee that he would’ be too late’ to rescue 
them. 

He inquired after the: doctor, and’ Chandos 
explained his friend’s situation. 

“IT will go with you to see him,” said the 
hunter. “Ihave food here, and will take that 
also. You will soom need it.” 

Chandos mounted, and rode the pony ata jog, 
the hunter running beside him. 

Little was said during the journey. Our hero 
led the way with unerring certainty to. the spot 
where he had left’ the doctor—but, to his con- 
sternation, the old man had-disappeared. 

There were no signs of conflict in the vicinity 
—there was no clue whatever to the missing 
man. 

Chandos stared about him with wild and 
anxious eyes. 

«Where is he?” he demanded, slippmg to 
the ground, and exploring. the spot. in every 
direction. “What has happened? Have the 
hill-people recaptured him? I see—the ground 
is trampled here. Our enemies have followed 
us and secured him. By this time, what torture 
have they not-inflicted upon him ?” 





CHAPTER XXVILI. 


Yot deep within my heart 
‘Lie secret I will keep, 


Upon leaving Government House, Thomas 
Crowl proceeded to George Street, to the shop 
of the leading outfitter—the same whom Lord 
Sttathmere had patronised—and left his mea- 
sure, with orders for day and evening suits, such 
as would befit his anticipated career as the sec- 
retary of the governor-general. 

He next visited the leading jeweller, and pur- 
chased a valuable: gold: watch and chain, with 
other trinkets. 

These expenditures having satisfied him that 
his good luck was indeed a reality, he con- 
tented himself with them for the present, and 
made his way to a small and obscure hotel 
at the further end of George Street; near Brick+ 
field Hill. 

Here he aseended’ to an upper room, and 
sat down to meditate, upon his brilliant pros- 

ects. 
P In the days of his’ poverty, when it had 





been a strugele simply to live, he had loved 
the girl Meg Miner, and won her love in 
return. 

She had had other suitors, among them a 
respectable mechanic, who could have afforded 
her 2 comfortable existence, and who had heen 
well worthy of esteem, but she had clung to the 
ex-pedagogue’s ne’er-do-weel with all a woman’s 
contraricty and faith. 

He had longed to get money for her sake. 
He had thought. that marriage with her 
would make of him’ a new man, and that it 
was the one good he most desired; but that 
had. been. before the: murder of the oid Lord 
Stathmere. 

From.the night of the murder he had been a 
changed man. He had told Meg the true 
story of the\ murder ‘to save himself from her 
suspicions. 

But with his secret hold upon the’ present 
baronet, he had bethought himself that he could 
do better than to marry the daughter ofa village 
smith. 

‘True, she had’ a sort of gipsy beauty; true, 
she loved him with a fidelity nothing could have 
sheken; but could he not do better ? 

He had a good education and'a certain gloss 
of manners; why might he not marry a lady— 
one who had been: born and bred to refinement 
and good society ? 

With this idea, having made up his mind’to 
emigrate to New South’ Wales, and secured his 
passave to Sydney; he wrote to poor Meg. Miner, 
onthe morning. of sailing, stating that he was 
going across seas to seelt his: fortune, and de- 
clared that some gloomy premonition that death 
awaited him on’ the: far foreign shores of Aus- 
tralit indétcedhim'to release her from her vows 
of betrothal to him. 

He concluded by assuring her of’ his death- 
less devotion, and by bidding her an eternal 
farewell. 

And then he had treacherously slipped away 
from England, congratulating himself upon his 
shrewdness in thus ridding himself of. the girl 
who loved him. 

He thought of his exploit now with consider- 
able’ satisfaction, even while he acknowledged 
to himself that he loved her 'as‘much as he was 
capable of loving. 

“She will marry her father’s assistant,” he 
thought, with a keen pang of jealousy, “ while I 
will marry a lady. But, lady or no, dear old Meg 
will always be nearest and dearest. I wonder if 
I did well, after all. A faithful heart cannot be 
bought, and Meg would have gone through fire 
and-water for me. ‘ Poor old Meg!” 

He tried to forget her, but her brown, gipsy 
face continually obtruded itself upon his 
thoughts. 

He went out again for a stroll, and succeeded 
in-banishing. the image that haunted him. 

That evening he visited a theatre: 

After the entertainment, as he was returning 
to his hotel, a man jostled past him, thrusting a 
knife into his side with the swiftness of thought, 
and turning the nearest corner, ran rapidly 
away, disappearing in the darkness. 

Crowl staggered to a chemist’s shop, where his 
wound was discovered to be superficial and where 
it was properly dressed. 

“That was meant to fix me!” he said, to him- 
self, as hageturned to his lodgings. ‘‘ Of course, 
I owe it t6 Lord Strathmere. No one else has 
an interest inmydeath. I knowtoomuch. He 
wants me out of the way. He does not want to 
dismiss Carew and take: me in Carew’s stead. 
Well, he has failed to-night. He must try again. 
But I must be enough for him. I'll haulk his 
little purpose.” 

The next morning he rémained in his room at 
his hotel, ordering up a supply of writing mate- 
rials. 

With these, he wrote out a complete history 
of the Strathmere murder, and concluded with 
an account of his attempted assassination; de- 
claring the attempt-upon his life to be due, to 
the best of his belief and conviction, to Lord 
Strathmere. 

This document he took to a notary. 

Without revealing its contents,-he. made # 
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formal affidavit to its truth, and sealed it with 
the notorial seal. 

The notary was an elderly Englishman, a man 
who had been recommended to him for his pro- 
bity and character, and his countenance was 
honest and intelligent. 


Crowl requested him to put the document in | must send some one whom I can trust, and I 


his cafe, and added : 

“ You know that this community has for its 
chief element a dangerous lawlessness. I have 
enemies who seek my life. Only last night I was 
stabbed in the street. The document I have en- 
trusted to youI have prepared as a safeguard 
against my possible murder. If you will take 
charge of it I shall be glad to recompense you 
handsomely.” 

The notary expressed his willingness to accept 
the charge entrusted to him, but did not seem 
greatly impressed with the peril of his visitor. 

**T will come to see you at your office once a 
week,” said Crowl. “If a week passes without 


my calling I desire you to open that document | 


and act upon its contents.” 

The notary agreed to act upon these instruc- 
tions, and Crow] paid him handsomely and took 
his leave. 

As he returned to the street, he beheld an ill- 
looking fellow lounging on the pavement. The 
man looked like a servant he had noticed at 
Government House. 

Crowl walked on, with an anxious counten- 
ance. 

“It’s one thing to accuse Lord Strathmere,” 
he thought, “ and another thing to get him con- 
victed of murder. He has money, rank, every- 
thing. But whatamI? If I were found dead 
in the street to-night, and the notary were to 
proclaim that document to-morrow, who would 
dare to act upon it? Who would believe it ?” 

The thought brought additional uneasiness. 

He stopped in at a stationer’s and wrote a 
note in the following words, and addressed it to 
Lord Strathmere : 

“My Lorp,— 


« Your man just missed murdering 
me last night. Asa precaution against future 
attempts on my life I have written out the full 
particulars of the affair of Strathmere Park, 
have sworn to it, and deposited the document in 
safe custody, with orders that if I fail to turn 
up once a week the packet be opened. ‘A word 
to the wise is sufficient.’ 

“THomas CRowL.” 

This significant missive he conveyed to 
Government House himself, giving it to the 
footman, with a gold piece, and stringent orders 
to deliver the document into his excellency’s 
own hand. 

The fellow had seen Crowl upon the previous 
day at the palace, and willingly undertook the 
office required of him. 

He delivered the document to Lord Strath- 
mere, as the latter crossed the hall on his way 
to luncheon. 

His lordship’s countenance grew livid as he 
perused the missive. 

Cunning and cautious, he recognised in 
Crowl’s movement an obstacle to his nefarious 
success. 

At a later hour he summoned to him the con- 
vict-servant whom he had set as a spy upon his 
enemy, and whom he had deputed to destroy 
the latter. 

The fellow gave a faithful report of all he had 
done and witnessed. 

The baron was told of Crowl’s visit to the no- 
tary, and he leaped to the correct conclusion 
that the document so perilous to him was in the 
notary's keeping. 

“ But how to get it?” was the problem that 
presented itself. “I shall have to work my 
cards cleverly. I shall be obliged to accept 
Crowl as my secretary until I can get hold of 
that paper. How to get rid of Carew—ah, I 
have it!” 

Upon re-entering his library he examined into 
his official reports and looked over his despatches 
from England. 

His secretary was writing at his desk. A 
sudden exclamation from his superior caused 








« More lettersaboutthe Norfolk Island abuses,” 
said the governor-general, impatiently. “I must 
send home explicit reports of the existing state 
of affairs, and inaugurate immediate reform. I 

| ought to go to Norfolk Island in person, but I 
| have had enough of the sea for the present. I 


know no one so well fitted to go in my place as 
yourself; Mr. Carew.” 

The secretary looked pleased and flattered. 

“There’s a vessel going in two days’ time,” 
continued the governor-general. ‘I shall com- 
mission you with this business, and send you in 
her. To make a thorough investigation will 
require a fortnight at the island, during which 
time nothing must be allowed to escape your 
observation.” 

“IT should be glad to go,” said the secretary, 
pleased with the idea of having his name figure 
in official reports, and foreseeing future promo- 
tion from present zeal and diligence, “ but your 
excellency will need me at home,” and he glanced 
' at the pile of documents on his desk. ‘These 
reports require immediate attention x 

*T will find some one to take your place here 
temporarily,” interposed the baron, carelessly. 
**You will be of more benefit to me at Norfolk 
| Island than here. It is settled, then? You will 
| go ond 

Mr. Carew assented. 

The governor-general gave him no opportu- 
nity to reconsider his decision, and two days later 
Mr. Carew sailed for Norfolk Island. 

The vessel had scarcely quitted Sydney Cove, 
when a messenger brought to Mr. Thomas Crowl 
a note from Lord Strathmere that his services 
would be required the next mo.ning at Govern- 
ment House. 

‘At the time appointed, Mr. Crowl presented 
himself at the Government residence. 

A suit of black broadcloth, and the services of 
a barber, had wrought a great change in the out- 
ward appearance of Thomas Crowl. 

He had an air of quiet assurance that sat well 
upon him. 

He was shown to the private room of the 
governor, who was waiting to receive him. 


(To be Continued.) 














A CURIOUS EXPLOSION. 





One of the most inexplicable explosions took 
place recently, at the Pine Iron Works, in Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., when a teamster tipped a 
cart load of hot cinders into a snow bank. This 
apparently innocent action produced an explosion 
which is described as “fearful.” Houses a 
hundred yards away were shaken, and persons 
near by burned and cut by flying cinders. 





CLAUDE BERNARD. 





M. CLtaupr Brrnarp, who died on February 
10th, was one of the most famous of modern 
physiologists. He was the first who fully demon- 
strated the processes of digestion, and proved 
that the pancreatic juice is the agent which 
digests fatty substances; and that the blood on 
entering the liver, possesses no sugar, but has 
an abundance on leaving it, a discovery since 
turned to great account in the treatment of dia- 
betes. He died at the age of sixty-five 
years. 





PRESENT HAPPINESS. 





_ THE great secret of gaining happiness in life 
is to enjoy the present. T'o be doing one thing, 
and thinking of another, is a very unsatisfac- 
tory mode of spending life. Some are always 
wishing themselves somewhere but where they 
are, or thinking of something else than what 
they are doing, or of somebody else than to 
whom they are speaking. This is the way to 
enjoy nothing, to do nothing well, and to please 


It is better to be interested in inferior per- 
sons and inferior things than to be indif- 
ferent with the best. A principal cause of this 
indifference is the adoption of other people’s 
tastes instead of the cultivation of our own—the 
pursuit after that for which we are not fitted, 
and to which, consequently, we are not in reality 
inclined. This folly pervades, more or less, all 
classes, and arises from errors of building our 
enjoyment on the false foundation of the world’s 
opinion, instead of being, with due regard to 
others, each our own world. 





COMPLIMENTS TO WOMAN. 





Here is a bouquet of compliments: “There 
are but two fine things in the world,” says Mal- 
herbe, “woman and roses.” Dessing exclaitns, 
«Woman is the masterpiece of the universe.” 
Bourdon says, “The pearl is the image of 
purity, but woman is purer than the pearl.” 
Thackeray writes, “A good woman is the love- 
liest flower that blooms under heaven.” Balzac 
says, “ Even the errors of a woman spring from 
her faith in the good.” 

Voltaire declares, “All the reasoning of men 
are not worth one sentiment of woman.” 
Lamartine asserts that “Women have more 
heart and imagination than men.” Otway ex- 
claims, ‘Oh, woman! lovely woman; nature 
made thee to temper man. We'd been brutes 
without you.” To which Mark Twain adds, 
“But for you we should be nothing, for we 
should not be here.” 





THE HUMAN VOICE. 





Tue most beautiful and touching instrument 
which man has received from the hands of his 
benevolent Maker, is the voice. Through words 
he can impart life and signification to his melo- 
dies ; he can call forth the most secret feelings 
of the heart, awaken every passion into living 
reality, and powerfully vibrate all the chords of 
the soul. What joyful sensations cannot the 
simple song of the shepherdess of the Alps 
inspire! If such be the case, how much 
greater must be the effect produced by a culti- 
vated singer, if his song be enlivened by artand 
a regulated fancy; we say a regulated fancy, 
for how often do even experienced singers, be- 
trayed by vanity or affectation, overstep the 
limits marked out by nature. And yet how much 
more frequently are the most excellent gifts, in- 
stead of being consecrated to the service of 
the art, perverted to a mere mechanical and 
unintellectual means cf making a livelihood. 





SHOES. 


Tur feet are the great avenues of death to 
multitudes every year ; cold feet, damp feet, wet 
feet give colds which settle on the lungs and 
light up the fires of consumption, which burn 
away until nothing is left butskin and bone, and 
the poor body falls into the grave, hence the 
importance of clothing the feet properly. 

More than two thousand years ago the Jews 
made shoes of leather and wood while their 
soldiers sometimes formed them of brass and 
iron ; the Egyptians used papyrus; the Chinese 
wore shoes made of silk, leather, rushes, iron, 
brass, wood, bark, gold and silver. 

The Greeks and Romans used leather, reach- 
ing generally to the middle of the leg, some- 
times however using only enough leather to 
cover the sole of the foot, black shoes were worn 
by ordinary persons, of rank, the women wore 
white, but on ceremonial days, the magistrates 
wore red shoes. 





Tue Emperor of China has been solicited by 
his people to change his dynastic title, in conse- 
quence of numerous national calamities, it being 








him to look up. 


nobody. 





a superstition in China that changing a name 
will often appease the wrath of the deities. 
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MODERN DICTIONARY. 





Wiryess Box.—In a court of justice, a kind 
of pillory, where a person is obliged to receive 
every species of verbal insult without being able 
to resent it. 

A Young Man of Talent.—An impertinent 
scoundrel who thrusts himself forward ; a writer 
of execrable nonsense, a person without modesty, 
2 noisy fellow, a speech maker. 

My Dear.—An expression used by man and 
wife at the commencement of a quarrel. 

Lawyers.—A learned gentleman who rescues 
your estate from your enemy, and keeps it him- 
self. 

Dentist.—A person who finds work for his own 
teeth by taking out those of other people. 

The Grave—An ugly hole in the ground, 
which lovers and poets wish they were in, but 
take uncommon pains to keep out of. 

Thin Shoes.—4 rticles worn in winter by high- 
spirited young ladies, who would rather die than 
conceal the beauty of their feet. 

Money.—A fish peculiarly difficult to catch. 

Rural Felicity.— Potatoes and turnips. 

Fear.—The shadow of hope. 

Honesty.—An excellent joke. 





THE LOVE PACT. 
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CHAPTER L. 


AtrnovueH the Marquis D’Aubrion had been 
arrested, imprisoned, and subsequently brought 
to trial for the murder of the Norman maiden 
there were not wanting those who, had they 
known of his peril, would have at once taken 
steps to fully exonerate him of the foul 
charge. 

But, however well affected these witnesses 
might have been towards the unfortunate old 
noble, they were precluded from testifying to his 
innocence by circumstances. 

We must return for awhile to Robert Wil- 
mer’s discovery at the Moulin d’Or and his con- 
sequent action. 

‘When the seemingly lifeless bodies of Hugh 
Mostyn and Georges Grandet were secured the 
first idea of the Yorkshireman was to try whether 
the few means he had at hand were sufficient 
to restoreanima tion. 

These remedies were simple and consisted in 
the lavish application of water to the brow and 
an endeavour to force some of the potent spirit 
contained in the engineer’s travelling flask be- 
tween the closely clinched teeth of each inani- 
mate sufferer. 

At first all was in vain. The pallid, clammy 
skin, the closed eyes, the absence of respiration 
and pulsation seemed to proclaim unmistakably 
that death had seized his victim. 

But at last the strenuous and unremitted 
efforts of Wilmer were so far rewarded that he 
was enabled to detect a faint, fluttering heart- 
beat in the bosom of each of the young men. 

Wilmer gave a long sigh of relief as he verified 
the hopeful prognostic. 

He might safely now turn Hugh Mostyn and 
Georges Grandet over to other hands. If with 
his poor aid he had been able to reiight the vital 
spark might not the grand appliances of science 
soon fan it into the full flame of glorious life 
again ? 

Meanwhile, relieved of this duty, had he not 
another to perform not less pressing ? 

The simple, trustful girl to whom the world 
had been so untender, where was she? Into 
what fresh peril was she plunged ? 

Having then seen the limp and motionless 
forms of Hugh and Georges deposited in the 
vehicle and about to start.on the journey to 
the little town, Robert Wilmer prepared 
to make search in the direction of the forest 
for Eugénie. 

The return of André at that moment stayed 
his design. 

The young miller brought the welcome intel- 





ligence that he had escorted Eugénie safely to 
the forester’s cottage and placed her in charge 
of his rustic sweetheart, Margot. 

The return of André. seemed to Robert con- 
clusive evidence of his good faith, and denying 
himself therefore for the present the pleasure 
of embracing his adopted sister, the young man 
accompanied his other and yet more helpless 
charges to the town. 

Young Corbeau decided to go back to the 
cottage of his sweetheart’s father. 

He had no mind to stay at the mill after 
Wilmer’s departure lest Marcel should return 
and reproach him with treachery. 

Jacques Cochart was not thoughtof either by 
the engineer or by André. Both were far too 
much engrossed with their own affairs to spare 
any consideration for him. 

The old schemer’s doom was sealed ‘by his en- 
forced silence. 

Had he possessed the power to raise but one 
cry, to strike but one resounding blow upon 
his prison door, there is but little doubt 
that Wilmer would have hastened to his 
rescue. 

But the cruel, crafty agent he had employed 
for others’ injury allowed him no power to raise 
feeble voice or nerveless hand. 

Thus it was that Robert Wilmer with his 
charges and escort departed in one direction, 
while André Corbeau took the forest path, leav- 
ing the mill untenanted save by the miserable 
wretch who was expiating in indescribable tor- 
tures his crafty villany. 

Arrived at the inn medical aid was at once 
summoned. 

The pert, dapper little French doctor who 
speedily made his appearance was, despite his 
somewhat dandified exterior, a man of con- 
summate skill, and his immediately enlisted 
interest in a case so singular rendered him of 
still more avail. 

Yet he shook his head with a dubious air 
when after many hours’ trial of the most 
approved modes of resuscitation he was obliged 
to acknowledge that science could do no more. 

‘All depends now, Mr. Wilmer,” he said, 
thoughtfully, “on the strength of constitution 
which the patients possess. I am far from hope- 
less, Both the sufferers have in their favour 
that glorious attribute, youth—divine youth; 
and one”—and he touched Hugh Mostyn’s 
broad chest lightly with his attenuated finger— 
has an incomparable physique—a magnificent 
strength beside. I think both will recover, but 
they willregain their fulness of life only through 
an ordeal of agonizing throes trying to contem- 
plate. Who will watch by them to-night ?” 

“T myself,” returned Wilmer. 

Bien. I will return at early morn and give 
them every hour I can spare from other patients. 
Morbleu ! it isn’t every day one gets such a case 
as this. How was this acrid vapour of death 
inhaled ?” 

Wilmer did not deem it advisable to 
satisfy the doctor’s curiosity on this point and 
parried the question by professing not to com- 
prehend it. 

The young man thought a judicious reticence 
concerning the strange events which had recently 
transpired was the safest course until Hugh 
Mostyn had recovered sufficiently to assume the 
direction of affairs. 

But this recovery was extremely gradual. 

Day after day passed and the improvement 
effected in each seemed almost imperceptible. 
A full week elapsed before either of the victims 
of Jacques Cochart’s nefarious attempt was 
able to realise his position in any degree. 

The process of restoration so far was as the 
physician had predicted, marked by acute suf- 
fering. 

It seemed as if life had been driven so far 
from its earthly stronghold towards the abyss 
of death that it had to fight its way back from 
the margin of that gloomy realm by constant 
and painful effort. 

Even when it became evident to the watchful 
eyes of the doctor or Robert Wilmer that the | 
sufferers had gained anew some consciousness of 
their surroundings, yet neither made any sign 


Hugh and Georges were both in fact living 
corpses ! 

The terrible corrosion of the mephitic gas had 
for the time destroyed all the avenucs by which 
the human soul has connection with the external 
world. 

The young men could not speak, for flayed 
tongue and throat and parched lungs refused 
their office. 

Their eyelids remained immovably closed over 
the enlarged and distorted balls which they 
coverd. 

Even the delicate organs of hearing had been 
assailed rudely, and a dull, surging murmur 
smote the ear alone in the place of words of 
comfort and hope. 

Robert Wilmer watched unremittingly by the 
bedside of the men whom he had saved during 
those many weary days and nights. 

It was not until he felt assured of Hugh’s 
eventual recovery that the Yorkshireman de- 
cided to communicate with Lord Thanet. 

He had taken the opportunity on two ccca- 
sions when the physician assumed his place to 
visit Eugénie in her forest retreat. 

The meeting was one of deep if quiet joy on 
eitheir side. 

It was not possible that they should forget 
the heavy clouds which lowered over those they 
loved. 

Robert was able to afford Eugénie the welcome 
intelligence of therescue of Hugh Mostyn from 
the mine, but did not tell her at the first inter- 
view of her lover’s visit to the mill and his pre- 
carious state. 

On a subsequent visit however he had done 
so with much precaution. 

To the first emotions of distress which the 
news caused succeeded a strong determination 
on the part of Eugénie to fly at once to Hugh’s 
sick-room; and she was only restrained from 
this course by the peremptory refusalof Wilmer 
to allow any such interview. 2 

One morning as Robert sat between the 
couches of the two silent and motionless young 
men—for, from the limited accommodation of 
the little inn, both Hugh and Georges had been | 
placed in the one best chamber--the spring 
sun, shining somewhat more strongly than was 
his wont, fell full on Captain Mostyn’s pale 
face. 

Feeling the influence might be injurious, 
Robert rose to adjust the window-blind. 

Atthe moment he caught a sight which caused 
his heart to thrill with a deep joy. 

The heavy eyelids rose as the genial warmth 
of the sunlight played over them and disclosed 
for an instant the full blue eyes, little less bright 
than of yore, of Hugh Mostyn. 

They were revealed but momentarily, then the 
lids drooped again; but Robert Wilmer hailed 
the indication as an omen that at last his friend 
had been won back once more from thé 
tomb. 

As he returned from the window the servant 
of the inn entered to say that a gentleman—an 
Englishman—wished to see him. 

Robert descended to one of the private rooms 
of the inn, where, as he had expected, he found 
the Earl of Thanet awaiting him. 

The old peer had not received Wilmer’s letter, 
having left England previously to its arrival 
there, and he had lost much time in conse- 
quence while discovering his son’s and Wilmer’s 
retreat. 

A strange mixture of joy and trouble, hope 
and fear, was apparent in Lord Mostyn’s de- 
meanour, 

Hope had predominated at the time of his 
leaving his own country, for the strange intelli- 
gence he had received from Mrs. Orpen seemed 
a presage of happy days for both Hugh and 
himself. 

But ‘since the earl’s landing on French soil 
circumstances had appeared adverse. 

He had spent some days in vain search for 
Hugh, then he had visited the Chateau D’Au- 
brion, only to find its inmates in desolation and 
that his old and loved friend was a prisoner on 
a capital charge. 

More futile seeking for his son followed, and, 





that such was the case. 


now that the old man had at last discovered Hugh, 
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it was only to find him prostrate and scarcely a 
living man. 

As briefly as possible Wilmer related the 
events which had oceurred and described Cap- 
tain Mostyn’s present condition—somewhat more 
hopefully however than he would have done a 
short time before. 

“Poor boy—poor boy,” ejaculated the earl, 
evidently much affected, “and to think it was 
my doing, Wilmer, eh? That’s the sting of the 
punishment. Unless Hugh recovers I have 
killed him. Gad, sir,” he went on, with ani- 
mation, as Wilmer seemed about to deprecate 
his sclf-accusal. ‘Don’t say it isn’t,so, for I 
know it well. I have been a proud, obstinate, 
opinionated old man, and I can see it plainly 
enough now. Ah, if I, had but known what I 


h 
i 





know now. Well, well, at any rate I must save | 
D’Aubrion, and at You must bring 
Eugénie here immediately, Mr. Wilmer. . But 
first to see my dear boy. “Don’t endeavour to | 
hinder me I tell you. I'll keep ont of sight, and, | 
even were he more conscious than you say he 
is, no harm would be done.” 

Wilmer led the way up the creaking stairs, 
but on reaching the Janding found, to his sur- 
prise, the lad Jules posted obtside the bedroom 
door, as if standing sentincl, his. roguish coun- 
tenance bearing an even more cunning look than 
usual. 

“What are. you doing here, my lad ?” said 
Wilmer, with some sternness in his tone. “ You | 
know that this is not the hour when I admit you | 
to see Mr. Grandet.” 

The poor gamin had evinced such fidelity to | 
the young Parisian that Robert had not found | 
the resolution to prohibit him from stealing into | 
the room for a few minutes every morning, when | 
the boy would sit. by Georges’s bed and fix his | 
great wistful eyes on the young man’s haggard | 
face with the yearning fondness that lies in the | 
eyes of a favourite dog as he watches the beloved 

baster. 


« 


once. 





‘’Sh ! monsieur;” responded Jules, placing his 
finger on his lip. “ Don’t go in just now, 
please.” 

“Not go in? Is the boy -mad?” said 
Wilmer, in astonishment, putting Jules on one 
side and laying his hand on the door. knob. 

As he did so the young men became aware of 
a low, soft murmur inside the chamber. 

It did not seem human speech—still. Jess the 
voice of song—buta strange, soft sound that ap- 
peared to combine all happiness and content, as 
» brooding dove. 





does the coo of tlh: 

Very gently the young engineer opened the 
door and entered the room, followed closely by 
Lord Thanet. 

Jules only suceeeded in obtaining a_ glimpse 
of the interior of the chambcr, but that 
seewed sufficient to yield him huge satisfac- 
tion. 

«« Hola!’ he said as he slapped his thigh. with 
a thwack. “I knew it—I knew. 
Trust a woman to do the business. Bah! talk 
of dociors and their nasty ptisans. You’ve done 
right, Jules, my boy, to bring a pleasanter 
remedy. 

And, throwing one leg over the well-worn 
bannister, he slid down like lightning and 
rushed along the passage, singing in his chirpy 
little voice: 


sounding 
1 1g 


C’est l'amour, l‘amour 
Que fait le monde ronle. 

The scene which met the eyes of the old peer 
and the Yorkshireman in that sick room was 
ihdeed one which struck: them with extremest 
astonishment. 

Seated by Hugh Mostyn’s couch was a 
lady whose back was turned towards the in- 
truders. 

Nevertheless Robert-recognised her imme- 
diately. 

That small head, crowned with its magnifi- 
cent wealth of raven hair, and set so proudly on 
the swan-like neck, that: form whose willowy 
suppleness combined with a luxurious round- 
ness of outline, the small and exquisitely 
moulded hand that rested on the chair arm, could 
but belong to one woman. 


Ata slight noise, caused by his approach, the 










lady turned her head and yerified Wilmer’s con- 
victiou. 

as Eucénie. 
ta troubled face—the countenance of a 
loving woman who gazes through bitter tears at 
the wreck of one she has lqng loved ? 

Ah, no! 

The girl’s regard was sunny as the spring sky 
without. 

Perfect peace dwelt on the soft curves of her 
rosy lips, holiest hope in the pure lustre of her 
splendid eyes. 

It was just it should be so, for had not Proyi- 
dence been very kind to her? 

True, her beloved could never be hers, but 
was he not returned to the bri¢ht world, the 
sweet spring day, the songs of bitds, and’ the 
opening flowers ? 

For Hugh Mostyn’s eyes were unclosedcnow 
and fixed, with all of passion their weakness 
could contain,-on the girl’s lovely face, his broad 
palm held one.of Eugénie’s own little hands close 
to his lips,.and the look of ineffable content on 
his face proved that the girl’s fond monologue 
of love, which had ceased as the visitors’ en- 
tered, had not fallen upon deaf ears. 

Leve had again worked one of. its miracles. of 
mercy. 

Pygmalion’s passion gave life to the: statue of 
stone. 

Eugénie’s love, no less ardent but more timidly 
tender than that of the Grecian scu!ptor, had 
reanimated the breathing but unconscious form 
of the beloved one. 

Yes, Jules was right. 

At that moment the earl cried out, in irre- 
pressible joy : 

* Hugh,my boy! Thank Heaven youare once 
more restored to me !” 

Engénie started to her feet, her face flushing 
rosily with a conscious blush. 

“ Nay, nay, my dear young lady,” said Lord 
Thanet, cordially, “don’t be alarmed. I think 
I can guarantee that the doctor will forgive your 
visit to his patient, since it has effected what 





| was beyond his power—given Hugh back to his 


father’s embrace.” 

And he bent tenderly over the young man’s 
couch. 

Words of loving welcome were as yet wanting 
to the pale lips of him who lay helpless there, 
yet the weak, torture-strained eyes so lately 
opened again to heaven’s brightness and earth’s 
beauty, glanced at the old man’s worn face with 
the fall power of filial love. 

Nor was Robert Wilmer unrecognised by those 
wistful orbs. 

So expressive was the glance Hngh ‘gave at 
the Yorkshireman’s. honest, manly countenance 
it ‘almost seemed that by some strange, occult 
intuition he was aware that he again owed his 
rescue to this faithful friend. 

From that tinue “Hugh ‘Mostyn -recovered 
rapidly. 

The power of speech returned, although his 
first tones were weak and faltering as those 
of early childhood. 

Then as strength returned the young mar be- 
came able to leave his couch and tread with 
unsteady steps the earth once more. 

Georges Grandet did not regain any sign. of 
conscious life until two days later -than his 
friend, but, a-start once made, his progress was 
more rapid than that of the soldier. 

From the position in which the young men 
lay upon the floor of the prison-chamber when 
Jules had first discovered them it would appear 
that Georges had awakened ‘first and struggled 
farthest from the point where the evil agent 
was pouring its noxious vapour into the cham- 
ber. 

Thus the Parisian had fallen prone on the 
floor not far from the door, and consequently 
received the benefit of what air crept under its 
ill-fitting planks. 

Hugh had arisen from ‘his pallet later, and 
when he succumbed had falien nearer'to the 
fountain of death. 

The latter days of the convalescence of the 
young men were anxious ones for Lord Thanet. 

Meanwhile Eugénie had founda happiness 
she had supposed lost for ever. 








Tt was not only that she was again with those 
true friends who shad saved her in the darkest 
hour of her despair and_protected her as if -she 
had been of their own kith and kin, though the 
girl’s. joy-at meeting Robert*Wilmer and his 
mother, who. aswell as*Mrs. Orpen had accom- 
panied the earl, was deep-and sincere. 

No. Itwas that the love so long and secretly 
cherished, and~then so tenderly clung to, 
so regretitlly abjured,: had at-last a promise of 
fruition. 

It was Hugh—her own ‘Hugh—whose first 


weak -words pouréd into her ear again the old 


vows—who told her that the: pact was broken 
and ‘Héléne -D*Aubrion-was naught to him. 
Nay; more. "The girl could perceive that not 
only was this done by Lord Thanet’s permission 
but that she had become ino short a space like 
a favoured daughter tothe old-man. ‘Her wish 
was consulted in the arrangement of everything 
that-wasundertaken. 

Mrs. Wilmer had -carte-blaucheé in the matter 
of providing’ her with costly costumes and the 
pleasant: little luxuries of wealth, and the old 
peer himself paid a visit toa large town at some 
little‘distance: to procure a parure of -pearl and 
sapphire and aigrettes of diamonds as-2 present 
for Eugénie. 

The girl pondered deeply on: this change of 
manner towards.her, -but-found no explana- 
tion. 

Hugh was as much surprised as Eugéne her- 
self at-his father’s altered bearing, although the 
effects of it were very pleasant to him; and 
when he first saw her he loved in the luxurious 
attire which became her so weil the young man 
thought that never amongst the fairest scions of 
the proud aristocracy of his own land had he 
seen one-who would so nobly fill the high réle 
of the.mistress: of Mostyn as! this Norman 
paysanne. 

‘The enthusiastic praises of Georges Grandet 
strengthened this impression, for the young 
Parisian asseverated that had his heart not been 
already irreyocably engaged he should have 
inevitably lost it to’ the village maiden. 

He also imparted to Hugh his fixed idea that 
Eugénie was of the race of the D’Aubrions. The 
girl’s likeness to:Héléme grew upon him, he 
said, day by day. 

Each therefore impatiently awaited the earl’s 
visit to his old friend, when they’ fondly hoped 
all enigmas would be solved. 





CHAPTER LI. 


“Ler Jacques Cochart be producéd !” 

He comes with a strange slowness. 

A dull murmur of many: voices, a sound of 
many feet is heard in the corridor-without. 

Surely they are not escorting an important 
witness as though he were a criminal ? 

The marquis carried himself with all his old, 
stately pride of port. He turned his dark eyes 
towards the direction of the -tumult that they 
migi t encounter the traitor at his entrance and 
blast him with their indignant lightning. 

There is no need, old man. ‘Not the bitterest 
doom. which thou couldst have adjudged thy foe 
—not the worst tortures to which thou mightest 
have decreed the’destroyer of ‘thy happiness 
and honour—cquld have epproached .the dire 
and innumerable agories which fate has allotted 
to this man of evil heart. 

‘Through the open door four gendarmes paced 
slowly, bearing between them a litter covered 
with a black cloth, whose sombre folds ‘swept 
the pavement. and indicated a bier. 

What-was under that sable drapery’? 

It could searcely be a human form, forin 
place of the rigid, extended outline of a-corpse 
this pall-was but elevated in the centre as by a. 
heap of stones or a mound of -mouldering 
bones. 

At ~*a word ‘from the -president two of the 
gendarmes drew back the black eloth. 

The sight vevcaied sent en irresistible thrill 
of horror through the crowded court. 

The faces of the president and the procureur 
blanched to-an ashen pallor, men shuddered and 
women shrieked or swooned. Confusion and 
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tumult reignedaround. Expressions of horror, | 
of terror,, of pity, surged .up from every 
uarker. 

Héléne had caught one glimpse of the sight 
of ‘terror and with thoughtful presence of 
mind had, placed. her hand .over the eyes,.of 
the .marchioness while she begged her to 
avert them. 

But of all the spectators. the Marquis. D’Au- 
brion seemed the most overwhelmed at the awful 
memento.of, humanity. 

No: look of triumph sat on his features, no 
exultation that. the man .who,,had, so foully 
wronged him had met his deserts. 

*Tis true the old soldier’s eye did,not, blench 
nor waver as they surveyed the contorted, shri- 
velled mass, which had .once worn, the; form of 
humanity, but.which the torture rigidity.of the 
supreme parting pangs had stiffened into; the 
ghastly semblance of some petzified octopus, 
beyond the utmost power,,of any kindly hands 
to campose into the decent,decorum,of the dead. 

No. ‘The. marquis had seen the destroyer in too 
many of his fatal forms to recoil at even one so 
awfulas that-which he now, contemplated; but 
the words he uttered showed: that,.at.that mo- 
ment his ,.magnanimous heart ,forgave and 
pitied. 

“Ciel !. how just are the dispensations of .Pro- 

vidence !”. he said,.aleud. “ Poor, wretch !. What 
torture must thou have endured! May thy 
earthly agony plead.for;thee,at the throne. of 
the Most High!” 

“ What means; this, fearful,.spectacle ?”’. said 
the. president, addressing one,of ,the gen- 
darmes. 

“These are the mortal remains/of jJagques 
Cochart, notary, monsieur,” responded, the man 
with military, precision, “ which- we, discovered 
in a.deserted. mill called the;Moulin,@’ Or!” 

‘** How know, you that it.is he?” 

“<By papers contained herein, ‘Monsieur le 
Président,” said the gendarme, depositing a 
wallet. on the president’s desk. 

« How came he by his death ?” 

“It is probable that he was murdered, mon- 
sicur, but at present. nothing can, be leaxned 
with certainty. The family of Corbeau, .who 
held the miil,.has fled, but »e have not-been 
able to ascertain how the deceased came to, the 
mill nor who murdered him. 

“An apparatus to generate noxious chemical 
vapours, by which he died, -was. fonnd,in the 
next room to that wherein the deceased. was se- 
cured, but by whom the machinery of ‘death was 
prepared we know not.” 

«Remove the body. We will inquire into this 
further presently,” said the president, with a 
perceptible shudder. 

Then he turned tothe marquis, and said, 
sternly, with that partizanship that so often 
marks the conduct of French judges: 

« Accused, is this also. your evil handiwork’? 
It seems all, too probable.” 

«I pardon you the gratuitous insult; Monsieur 
le Président,” responded the marquis, solemnly. 
“That man now dead has, wrought. me. grievous 


wrong, but I had no hand .in.his cutting-off. |, 


Nay, more, I regret that. his sin-spotted soul 
has been so. untimely. sent . to its, dread .ac- 
count.” 
** This. Cochart -was the, man who denouneed 
you to justice. We have heard of-him.;He was 
an inoffensive man who had no enemies. .Who 
but..yourself.was,interested in, bringing: him to 
his violent,end ?” 
. “I am not,.upon.my trial, for.the murder, of. 
aeques Cochart,” responded .the . marquis, 
coldly. 
C'est. vrai, hut this death, affects. the matter 
is hand go \intimately that I must,allude. to 
i Log 
‘* Monsieur le Président,” interposedthe Pro- 
cureur Impérial, ““the-trial.must be adjourned. 
In the absence .of,.the .evidence .of. the. witness 
Cochart..I require time to examine, his. papers, 
in which doubtless matters comprising the Mar- 
quis D’Aubrion will:be,discovered. Moreover, 
it is not improbable that, the guilt:of this mew 
erime may be brought heme tothe accused in 
consequence of my. perquisition in,the_notary’s 


** You are prefectly right and in order, Mon- 
siéurt le Procureur,” replied the president. “I 
will see that you have the necessary interval for 
inquiry. 
As hespoke a slicht buzz of sensation rose on 
oneside.of the crowded court and a hum far 
londer.upon the opposite one—each the con- 
fused, yet audible whispering of many tcngues— 
curiou, admiring, sympathetic. 
For on the one hand Hélanejhaxing soothed 
the; marchioness into at leastrAgmporary calm, 
had retrned to the courtqappealto the pre- 
sident in her mother’s bphalf. 
The classic beauty, of the :gitl’s pale, clear-cut, 
statuesque countenancey threwn into pronounced 
relief by the sombra,hue,ofyher; flowing robes, 
evoked a miurmur,of pityipg admiration from 
the spectators,whom,she,passed. 
She stopped. abguptlyatyagigm from the pre- 
sident, into whoseearahuissienwaswhispering, 
with more, interested. shanwwes,usual to 
one of those cold. Agols,ofthadaw. ~ 
The cquntenauce,oi the president,assumed an 
expression: of profgund, astonishment. 
‘Then hezngde;.en. afizmative-gesture. j 
The, offigial ,xetired.with,.a; pace fax,more,ac: 
celerated than-his-usuak stately step. 
He retugned immediately, ushening, aJdady.anto 
the seat prowided for witnesses. 
A woman in the first,-hlogm of «youth, talland 
instinct with that stately, grace-whicgh.is usnadly 
the concomitant of patrigian birth. 
Her faceywas “ divinely fair,’ «with;the rieh 
beauty, of,apbrunectte,ard/iashedwith the resy 
light,of »happiness arid ,the .glow . of ..exeite- 
ment. 
Inpher;xieh habiliments, with jewels spark- 
ling, atRaxand throat»ghe looked..a, very queen. 
Wiehat.a contrast ;torthe pallid, ddegpaixing, 
sable-cladwwomanwho-staad on the-pppesite side 
of the,ceurt ! 
Yes, umbat a contrast, phut-ywhat»a .resem- 
blanee ! 

breshmaweawes cose} iam + these ,around ..as 
they, maxked this. 

Though: the:-eoantenances..of;bhese-girls idif- 
fered somemhatemhen reviewed: alk face,: their 
profiles .mght uhave ;been »these of . twin 
sisters. 

But the-sugprise of those present at+thewe< 
semblance was.as nothing to the profound.es- 
tonishment depicted on the visage of the 
Marquis D’Aubrion at the lovely apparition 
which faced him. 

«* Eugénie !” 

His voice rane out loudly and hig outstretched 
arms were extended towards the new-comer. 

Again an. irresistible, murmur of. excitement 
surged. round the court. 

“ Eugénie ?’”’ people: whispered to, theiz,ngigh- 


bours. “'Then theanarquis is innocent!” 

The huissicrs stilled the tumult and the ,pre- 
sident,called upon .the. stranger for, her ,testi- 
mony. 


“You are Eugénie Delolme?”’ he said, inter- 
rogatively. ‘‘Are you the.person of whoge-sup- 
posed murder the Marquis D’Aubrion,,stands 

» d pr 


“<I am, Monsieur: le , Président,’ replied .the 
girl, speaking. with ,calm,self-pogsession. « ‘(My 
friends have only just .learned the . terrible 
charge whieh. has beon .made r_-it,would-have 
been contradicted gariier.”’ 

** What proof have I that you,are the person 
whom you represent yourself.to: be? ,Does.any 
one,in the court.know you P” 

“None, L believe, Monsienr, le Président,,save 
bthe marquis himself. ;But .it canbe easily 
proved. Let Madame Christine, whosekindly 
are cherished.me .in.infancy,.and youth, be re- 


if she is not now -within the precincts-of ,the 
court, perhaps, the evidence of zny friends, the 
» Karl, of ;Thanet, .an English ;peer, Captain 
Hugh Mastyn, his .son, .Monsicur .Georges 


Wilmer, and Monsieur. Robert Wilmer,;her,sen, 
will be sudliicient, proof of .my identity.” 


,as she van through, the bead-rolLof le? friends. 





memoranda.” | 


calledand.she,will.not fail to recognise me. ..Qr, )& 


Eugénie drew her slight form up proudly 


No longer the poor, unfriended French exile, 
but a radiant beauty of a> true~patrician 
type. 

Her very voice, always sweet and tunable, 
seemed to have gained a clearer ring, a 
more assured calmness—the gift of love and 


hope. 

Madame Christive was not in the court, and 
the judge desired verification of the identity of 
the witness. 

Captain Hugh Mostyn was the first sum- 
moned. 


Very palegwasyhis cheek, very feeble his fal- 
tering steps,as“the young man crossed the 
court. 

Yet even thesterrible ordeal through which 
he had passed so recentiy had not materially de- 





tracted fream;xthe imposing appcarance of his 
noble physique. 

“What a handsome man! Pity that he is un 
Anglais,” whisperedthe women. Ciel! hehas 


the,noble air.” 

AAt -sight..ofthewyouns soldier the marquis 
sank down enshis chair with,a low gyoan and 
seovered hisface-with his hand. 
Hugh’sappearance called wp all the oid man’s 





| hmmiseryarididegradation. 


Wihatewas it to, him tact heshould beldeclared 
innocent? 

Was the lifewotth having which hea ruined 
man—must.spaend.in poverty and disgrace ? 

In few wwordsifMugh Mostyn told’ his story. 
h}He.statekthathe hadjfirst, become acquainted 
with sMademoisiie sBugénie .Delolme at the 
resideneeOfheryaunt,/Madame Christine, and 
touchedkanfiiciensl!ympon the subsequent events 
attending ,khe sg@ixyVs,xesidence in England to 
prove: hen,idenhity beyond question—in fact, the 
young pmah'sitestimony clearly convinced the 
judge. npen the,peint. 

Neverthalessysoa,interested had the procureur 
become in, thesimange dramaathat he elected to 
t hear Bugénie’sopher friands;and they therefore 
eame.suecessivelyinto courtto add their quota 
of evidence. 

Atsight.of:Georges Grandet Héline’s pallid 
face.assumed.axogeate glow,yhich passed away 
Lanomentarilydnto.a whitenessyyet more deathly 
sesbhesawoiledythe eloquent glance which the 
hwounsiRaxisian threw in her direction. 
ihagaseeverwenow, she told her heart. She, 
-the: pentiless¢daughter of 2 ruincd house, the 
disoracadthildof.arfather who had sat, on the 
banc d’aceusts, shewonld never bring infamy to 
the man she loved so well by uniting her fate 
with his. 

In the downfall of the D’Aubrion House her 
pride was too great for such an act. 

She did not raiseher eyes again while Georzes, 
with easy fluency, added his quota to the burden 
of proof, and the young man’s assured, hopeful 
expression became clouded as he retired without 
gaining even one little glance from-her who was 
-all the..world-to, him. 

The examination of the other English wit- 
,Resses was not proceeded with, as Madame 
Christine, having returned in the interim, was 
Lagain brovght.forward, and her irefragable 
testimony.settled the matter. 

After a few formal proceedings the innocence 
of the accused was, formally, proclaimed. 

A murmur ,of,satiafaction.took place among 
the auditors. 

It.was evident. their;sympathies had turned 
strongly in favour of the fine. old soldier who, 
after.a life spent in battling for bis fatherland, 
had fallen .upon:times so evil. 

But, the marquis,seemed unconscious or care- 
less of his popularity. 

The panezyric of the judge; fell on unheeding 


ars. 
The kindly looks of those around moved him 

not. 

éWith, his head sunk.on his palms the old man 

sat still.and motionless, eyen when told that he 


Gramdet, of Paris.and Marseilles, -Madame.|.3vas.free to depart. 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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[THE BETTER DOWRY.] 


KATHIE’S WEDDING DOWRY. 
——_——_-—__—. 


“ Onxy one silk, and that not new. Dear me, 
dear me, it is dreadful;” and Mrs. Grayson 
caught up the pretty bodice of the garment in 
question, and gave it a spiteful little shake. 
Kathie, hemming ruffles by the window, 
laughed. 

“What can’t be cured must be endured; 
there’s no help for it, auntie,” she said. 

“Yes, there was help for it,” cried the lady, 
tossing the bodice from her, “if you had taken 
my advice ; but you must go and act like a sim- 
pleton! The idea of a girl of your age giving 
away her hard earnings, and then getting 
married, without a decent change of clothing ! 
I declare, it is too absurd. And you are making 
sucha good match, too! Charles Montagu comes 
of one of the best families and he’ll be rich one 
of these days.” 

**At which time, let us hope, my scanty 
wardrobe will be replenished,” said Kathie, 
merrily. 

Her aunt scowled contemptuously. 

** But what are you to do now?” she went on. 
*““What do you think Mrs. Montagu, of Oak- 
lands, will think of you, when she sees your 
marriage outfit ?” 

“Not one whit less than she thinks of me to- 
day,” answered Kathie, stoutly. 

Mrs. Grayson laughed in scorn. 

“You poor little simpleton! Wait until you 
know the world as I know it, and you'll change 








your tune. I tell you, Kathie, appearance is 
everything. Your bridegroom himself will feel 
ashamed of you, when he sees you in the midst 
of his stately sisters, in the grand parlours, at 
Oaklands.” 

Kathie winced, but she answered, bravely: 

**T don’t believe Charlie will ever feel ashamed 
of me.” 

“Wait until he sees you in your shabby gar- 
ments.” 

“Shabby garments!’ said Kathie, opening 
her bright, brown eyes. “ My garments are not 
shabby, auntie. I am quite sure, I never looked 
shabby in my whole life.” 

Mrs. Grayson glanced at the trim, graceful 
little figure. The close-fitting blue merino was 
faultless; the ruffled white apron, and linen 
cuffs and collar, were as spotless as snow. 
Kathie was right, she neverdid lookshabby. Her 
garments seemed to be part and parcel of her- 
self, like the glossy feathers and black tuft ofa 


canary. 

Yet, these garments were usually made of all 
sorts of odds and ends, for Kathie was poor, and 
obliged to be rigidly economical. 

But she was possessed of that tact, or talent, 
or whatever it may be called, which is more to 
a woman than beauty or fortune ; which enables 
her, by the mere skill of her own willing fingers, 
and artist soul, to make her life, her home, her 
own person, “a thing of beauty and joy for 
ever.” 

Mrs. Grayson, Kathie’s well-to-do aunt, with 
daughters of her own, who trailed their silks in 
the dust, and tumbled theix plumes and laces, 


and looked dowdy all the while, regarded the 
trim little figure by the window with a half- 
admiring, half-contemptuous smile. 

«You're rather a pretty girl, Kathie, and you 
understand the art of getting yourself up in good 
style. What you’ve got will do well enough, 
but there’s so little of it. Your bridal outfit is 
shameful, upon my word. What will you do for 
carriage dresses, and dinner dresses, and evening 
dresses, when you are Charles Montagu’s wife ? 
Why, when I was a bride, I had everything: a 
round dozen silks of every hue, poplins, 
merinos, tissues, and half a dozen sort of wraps. 
I didn’t go to James Grayson bare of clothes, I 
tell you.” 

Kathie said nothing. 

She bent over her ruffles, her bright eyes dim 
with tears. 

«Such a simpleton as you’ve been,” her aunt 
continued, “‘ after toiling and teaching for your 
money, to turn round and give it away. 
| declare, it puts me out of temper to think of 


it. 

“What else could I do?” the girl burst out, 
passionately. “Could I see poor George’s cot- 
| tage sold over his head, and he, and his wife and 
children, turned into the street ?” 

« Assuredly,” answered the lady, coolly :- “he 
could have rented a house easily enough. In 
your place, I should have kept my money in my 
pocket; but you wouldn’t hear to my advice. 
You are sorry for it now, no doubt.” 

“Iam not sorry. I would do the same thing 
again to-morrow. I’m glad I had the money to 
pay poor George’s debt, and I don’t care if I do 
look shabby.” 

“Very well, I shall try not to care either. I 
shan’t help you: I told you that in the begin- 
ning; I can’t afford it, and even if I could, I 
should not feel it my duty. You would be head- 
strong and senseless, you must bear the conse- 
quences. I'll give you some lace for your neck 
and sleeves, and you may wear that garnet set 
of Josephine’s.” 

“TI don’t want any lace, I’ve some that be- 
longed to mamma, and I wouldn’t wear Jose- 
phine’s garnets for anything.” 

“Oh, very well; don’t snap my head off, I 
beg; you needn’t wear them. Much thanks one 
gets for trying to-assist you! You won’t wear 
any hat, either, I suppose ; how about that ?” 

“T have plenty of trimming; I shall fix up 
that light felt I wore last winter.” 

“ And your wrapping? where’s that to come 
from, pray ?” 

Kathie’s tears were gone, her brown eyes 
flashed like stars. 

“I intend to make a jacket of grandfather’s 
old overcoat,” she replied. 

Her aunt threw back her head, and laughed 
heartily. 

“ Grandfather’s old overcoat! oh, that is too 
good! What would Mrs. Montagu, of Oaklands, 
say to that? Kathie; child, what a goose you 
are.” 

Kathie threw aside her ruffles, and, going to 
the clothes-press, brought out the old coat. 

“The material is very fine,” she said, “and 
this rich, old-fashioned fur will cut out into nice 
strips for trimming; I can make a handsome 
jacket out of it ; and Ithink,” she added, softly, 
*‘grandpapa would like me to have it, if he 
knew.” 

** Grandpapa, indeed!” echoed Mrs. Grayson. 
‘J should think you’d have but little respect 
for his memory, after the manner he treated you. 
Never leaving you a penny, after you nursed 
him, and slaved for him as you did.” 

“JT think he intended to leave me something,” 
said Kathie. ‘I know he™id, but he died so 


| suddenly, and there was some mistake.” 


« Oh, nonsense ! I wouldn’t give a fig for good 
intentions; he had lots of money, everybody 
knows that; it has all gone to that scape-grace 
Dugald, and you haven’t a shilling for your 
wedding dowry.” 

“ Charlie won’t mind that,” said Kathie, her 
cheeks blooming like a rose. - 

“Won't he? Don’t tell me, child. Every one 
thought you would be old Tom Rowland’s 





heiress, W you first met him. Ten to one 
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he’d ever have given youa second thought but 
for that. Now that he’s disappointed, he’s 
too much of a man to back out, of course, but he 
feels it all the same. Don’t tell me!” 

Kathie uttered no word in answer. She took 
the old coat, and, crossing to the window, sat 
down to rip it apart. Her wedding day was 
drawing near, there was no time to lose. Mrs. 
Grayson settled herself on the lounge for her 
afternoon nap; the big Maltese cat purred the 


. rug, the canary chirped lazily in his cage, and 


without, above the waving line of the trees, the 
December sunset glowed. 

Kathie began to rip the closely-stitched 
seams, her pretty, fresh face looking sad and 
downecast. Aunt Grayson’s worldly-wise talk 
had put her out of heart. 

All her life she had been such a brave, sweet 
little soul. Left an orphan early, she had lived 


' with her grandfather, and made his last days 


bright. 

“You’re a dear child, Kathie; by-and-bye, 
when you think of being a bride, I'll give youa 
marriage dowry.” 

He had said so dozens of times, yet, after his 
sudden death, one midwinter night, there was 
no mention of Kathie found in his will, and 
everything went to Dugald, the son of a second 
marriage. 

Kathie did not complain, but it cut her to the 
heart to think grandpapa had forgotten her. 
“~ tried not to believe it, there was some mis- 

ke. 

And when Dugald sold out the old homestead, 
and went abroad, she gathered up all the old 
souvenirs, and took care of them. The old, fur- 
trimmed overcoat was one. 

Then, lodging at her aunt’s, she taught the 
village children, in the little brown school-house 
on the hill, and saved up her earnings for her 
marriage day. For Charles Montagu loved her, 
and had asked her to be his wife. 

The wedding-day was appointed, and Kathie 
was beginning, with a fluttering heart, to think 
about making her purchases when her brother 
George fell ill; and worse, fell into trouble. He 
was a thriftless man, and had been unfortunate ; 
his little home was mortgaged, and unless the 
debt could be lifted, the house would be sold 
over his head. 

Kathie heard, and did not hesitate an instant. 
Her hoarded earnings went to pay the debt. 

She did not regret her generosity, sitting 
there in the glow of the waning sunset; she 
would have done the same thing again. She did 
not doubt her handsome, high-born lover’s loyal 
truth; yet her girl’s heart ached, and tears 
dimmed her clear, bright eyes. 

It was bad to be so cramped for a little money, 
and one’s wedding-day so near. Her wardrobe 
was limited. She needed a nice, seal-brown 
cashmere dreadfully ; and a light silk or two for 
evening wear. Aunt Grayson told the truth; 
she would look shabby in the grand parlours, at 
Oaklands, in the midst of Charlie’s stately 
sisters ! 

The tears came faster, and presently the little, 
pearl-handled knife, with which she was ripping 
the seams, slipped suddenly, and cut a great 
gash right across the breast of the coat. 

Kathie gave a little shriek of dismay. 

“There now, I’ve spoiled the best of the 
reg Ican’t get my jacket out; what shalt I 
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Down went the bright, young head, and, with 
her face buried in grandpapa’s old coat, Kathie 
cried as if her heart would break. 

Mrs. Grayson snored on the lounge, the Mal- 
tese cat purred before the hearth, the canary 
twittered, and, out above the wintry hills, the 
sunset fires burned. 

Her cry out, Kathie raised her head, dried her 
eyes, and went on with her ripping. Something 
rustled under her hands. 

“Why, what’s this ? Someof poor grandpapa’s 
papers !”’ 

She tore the lining loose, and there, beneath 
the wadding, was a package, done up in parch- 
ment, and tied with red tape. 

Kathie drew it forth. One side was marked. 
ie f package belongs to my grand-daughter, 





“Why, what can it be?” cried Kathie, her 
fingers fluttering, as she tugged at the tape. 

At last the knot yielded, and she unfolded the 
package. Folded coupon bonds—a round dozen 
at least, and a thick layer of bank-notes. On the 
top, a little note. She read it. 

* My dear little grand-daughter, here is your 
marriage dowry. Twothousand pounds. One 
day, some fine fellow will claim you for his wife. 
You are a treasure in yourself, but take this 
from old grandpapa.” 

“Oh, grandpapa, you did not forget me!” 
sobbed Kathie. 

A ring at thedoor startled her. She looked 
out, and saw her lover. Gathering her treasures 
into the Jap of her ruffled apron, she rushed out 
to meet him. 

“Oh, Charlie, come in quick ; ’'ve such won- 
derful news to tell you.” 

The young man followed her into the drawing- 
room, wondering what had happened. 

“‘Oh, Charlie!’ she cried, breathlessly, hold- 
ing up her apron, her eyes shining, her cheeks 
aglow; ‘“‘see here, Iam rich? I’ve found my 
marriage dowry. A minute ago I was crying 
because I was so poor. I had to give Georgeall 
my money, and I’ve only one silk; and I had to 
trim my old hat over, and auntie laughed at me 
so, and said you would feel ashamed of me. I 
was cutting up grandpapa’s old overcoat to make 
a jacket, and I found this ; only see, two thousand 
pounds! Oh, Charlie! I am so glad for your 
sake.” 

The young man bent down, and kissed the 
sweet, tremulous mouth. 

“My darling,” he said, his voice thrilling 
with tenderness; “I am glad of all this, because 
you are glad. For my own part, I would rather 
have taken these darling little hands without a 
shilling in them. You need no dowry, Kathie; 
you are crowned with beauty, and purity, and 
goodness. In my eyes, you are always fresh, 
and fair, and lovely, no matter what you wear: 
I love you for your own sweet self, my dar- 
ling.” 

Kathie let the folded coupons and bank-notes 
slip from her apron and fall to the floorin a 
rustling shower. 

“Oh, Charlie!’ she whispered, leaning her 
her head against his shoulder; “Iam so glad.” 

“Glad of what, Kathie? Grandpapa’s 
dowry ?” 

“No; glad you love me for myself.” 

He clasped her close, and at their feet grand- 
papa’s marriage dowry lay — ?— 





AFTER THE HONEYMOON. 





Most wives after the year or two of wedded 
life admit to themselves—if not to one or two 
personal friends—that husbands differ essenti- 
ally from lovers in their deportment toward the 
chosen of their hearts. The small, sweet cour- 
tesies which make the lover so irresistible are 
forgotten or put aside, and the husband makes 
anybody else welcome to perform such offices 
for his wife, so long as he is not interfered with 
in the enjoyment of his newspaper and cigar ; 
the friend, the guest, the casual stranger turns 
the wife’s music, opens the wife’s parasol, runs 
the wife’s trivial errands. The next one handy 
is the convenient person, on whom these little 
duties devolve in too many instances. 

The wife’s reign is short enough ; and now she 
who was a sovereign lady must minister to the 
wants of her former slave—now her lord. She 
does not doubt her husband’s fealty. She knows 
that he is ready for all the big things of life; 
but she who longs for the every day demonstra- 
tion of love, would rather have the little things. 
To her itis not the great sacrifice, the all day 
work and weariness, that constitute evidence of 
affection, but what was evidence now, and only 
that—just these little cares that warmed her 
girlish heart—the things he would be doing for 
her and her personality alone. And now he is 
indifferent and careless—not only when they 
are alone but—worst sting of all—when in com- 


pany. 





Woman’s pride is usually equal to her love. 
She cannot bear that others should see her hus- 
band’s neglect of her; she wants people to see 
by his outward demeanour that she has been able 
to preserve his love. 

The small courtesies of other men do not com- 
pensate for his neglect. 

In rare instances women are to blame for this 
state of affairs ; a vixen or a sloven cannot hope 
to retain her husband’s love and respect. But 
as a rule it is the man not the woman who 
— the graceful attentions which sweeten 

e. 

It is the wife who tries to make home what it 
should be, and herself as pleasant an object as 
may be in her lord’s eyes, and it is often by this 
very course of hers that his neglect has come 
about. She has pampered him till he forgets 
to pamper in return. Yet she rarely complains ; 
what love does not render as a free-will offering 
she will go without; but if her husband knew 
what she suffered in going without, it would 
never be withheld, for his neglect usually has 
its origin in thoughtlessness, or perhaps the fault 
lies with his parents. 

Most boys are trained to an utter disregard of 
the feelings of others. The sympathetic and 
considerate are not in their line. 








PINS. 


Tue earliest mention which I remember of 
pins isin the book of Isaiah. The prophet is re- 
proving the Jewish women for wearing so much 
fine apparel when they onght to have been 
mourning. In the twenty-second verse of the 
third chapter, he speaks of “the chance.ble 
suits of apparel, and the mantles, and the 
wimples, and the crisping pins.” 

And this was about two thousand, six hun- 
dred years ago. The Roman ladies, too, used 
to wear pins in their hair, and they were not 
unknown even among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 
Then, however, they were very rare, and con- 
sidered quite a luxury, and used only by the 
highest families in the land. 

The pins that I have referred to above are 
hairpins, and itis not untilthe reign of Richard 
the Third that pins of the present shape are 
heard of, and these were made of boxwood, 
bone or silver, and were much larger than those 
now in use. 

The reign of Henry VIII. may be regarded 
as the era when the ordinary brass pins were 
first manufactured in any quantity. ‘That they 
had began to attract attention then, is apparent 
from the fact that a law was passed that in 
future none were to be sold but such as were 
well pointed and had their heads put firmly on. 
It was also mentioned in the Act that the price 
charged should not exceed 6s. 8d. per thousand, 
which was a very large sum, considering how 
much more money was then worth thar it is at 
the present day. 

Catherine Howard, wife of King Henry VII, 
intioduced to the English the fashion of using 
pins; and so expensive an item were they con- 
sidered, that ladies were allowed a separate sum 
for their purchase. This is the origin of the 
term “‘ pin-money.” 

The principal place for the manufacture of 
pins during many years was Gloucester, which 
was able to make at one time almost all the pins 
that were required. But as the demand for 
them increased year by year, the trade spread 
by degrees to other towns. 

Before the invention of machinery, the best 
way of producing pins was to divide the labour 
amongst ten people—four men, four women and 
two children—who could make ten pounds, or 
about fifty-five thousand of average size in eight 
hours. It has been estimated that about thirty 
years ago there were about fifteen million pins 
manufactured daily in England, or in the course 
of a year four billions, six hundred and ninety- 
five million. 

Reckoning the average length of a pin at one 
inch, the number made daily, placed end to end, 
would reach two hundred and thirty-six miles, 
or from London t6 Birmingham and back ; or 
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those made in the course of a year, placed in the | 
same manner, would reach nearly three times 
round the world. 

Now, to give you an idea of the gigantic in- 
crease inthe demand for pins, I may mention 
that the number made daily at the present 





time is reckoned to be at least fifty million,’ me. So when she left me I teok a solemn oath, 
which ina year gives a total of fifteen ~billion, , that my next -wiie should ‘be a beanty -ready- 
six hundred and fifty million, a quantity of , made. —FPanny Folks. 
which neither you nor I can form the slightest “ VAPID VEGETABLE LOVES.” 
conception. And yet, now-a-days, ‘hardly a| © Tea-R, Fancy Ball 

fourth the number of persons are employed in| (Scene—Tea-Room at Fancy Ball.) 

their manufacture which you would have ‘found | Uncen Jonn (who is chaperoning his niece) : 


busily engaged in the trade many years ago. 

How can this be? you ask. 

To answer you satisfactorily, I should have to | 
take you to see one of the cleverest machines 
ever invented, which can turn out three hundred 
perfect pins every minute, while it takes only 
one man and a boy or two to attend to ten or 
twelve of these busy little instruments. 

And now let us see how pins are made. The 
brass of which they consist is first formed into 
wire, and in order to make it the right size it is 
drawn through several holes in a steel block, 
each hole it passes through being smaller than 
the previous one, till at length the wire becomes 
thin enough to cut up into pins. It is then 
wound round large rollers, made up into bundles 
and delivered to the pin-makers. But what a 
change we see now in the factory from what 
used to be! 

One little machine alone does more than 
double the work which ten persons used to do 


in days of yore. Thi 


This machine first straightens | 
the wire, a hammer then strikes the top part 

two or three times, ferming a head ; im-| 
mediately after, a knife cutis off the proper 
length, and the pin drops down into a kind of 
trough large enough to let the body fall 
through, but too narrow for the head to escape. | 
As the pin lies in this position, revolving files 

sharpen the point; and when it falls into the 
pan made for its reception it is far more per- 
fectly formed than the most skilful workman in | 
he world could have made it before the inven- 
tion of machinery. 

In the time of our grandmothers the ‘heads of 
the pins, which were formed of a separate coil 
of wire, never could be persuaded to keep long | 
in their proper position, but would either come 
of altogether or move gradually down towards 
the point. But Iam pretty sure you have not | 
had many play you such tricks, and for the very 
good reason that it is p 
itself. | 

In order. to give pins the silvery look they 
have when new, they are boiled in a preparation 
of tin, mixed with aeid and other substances, for 
about two hours and a half, then sifted, and 
dried, and separated from one another. After 
this they are wade up into packets, or stuek in 
rows on paper, ready for sale. 
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FACETIA. 





EXPERIENTIA DOCET. 
(A ‘Pale of the Times.) 

He was a widower, newly-made. 

His friends—ihe unmarried ones—concluded 
that he must be disconsolate and lonely, and one 
of them called upon him, and, after a little deli- 
cate preamble, said : 

* You should get married again, you know.” 

“Eh?” 

“TI say you should get married again. I’ve rot | 
some one in my eye for you.” 

**Oh, you have, have you ?” said the widower. 
‘Has she got a nose of the purest Grecian 
type ?” 

‘She has, on my honour.” 


‘And on her face too, I suppose. Has she 








cherry lips, coils of lustrous golden hair, and 
large languishing eyes.” 

“All these beauties. she possesses.” 

“Yes; but does she in addition own a.com- 


plexion of spotless purity, and a figure whieh 
Toi serve a painter as a model ?” 
“ Well, yes.” 











t 
We 


fied, “‘she -will suit, sir. 
about such frivolities myself, ‘but my late wife 
spent so much time acquiring ‘the personal ad- 
vantages I have mentioned, that I never had.a 
button on my shir 


| * What a 


John ! 
Spring Onions, and Radishes, and Beetroot, 
Nothing wanting, is there 


| 
| dressing, my dear !” 


| that “‘alleyes are'turned to England, in the con- 
| viction that upon-her next step will depend the 
| alternative of European peace or European war.” 
| We ean only trust that the steps taken by Eng- 
| land will be connected with’the ladder of fame. 
| The fact that tenders are invited for 1,576.000lbs. 
| of soap certainly looks.as though the Govern- 
| ment-were desirous of making:a.clean job of it. 


|.of his extensive wholesale.and retail business. 


; six millions, has led this old-established house 
| tothe conclusion that the export and foreign 
| trade can no longer be profitably conducted. 


“Then,” cried the widower, apparently satis- 
I don’t care a rush 


ta t+ 


ust 


he whole time she was with 


re you, my dear?” 
Pretty Nirce: “Oh! I am a salad, uncle 
See, there’s Endive and ‘Lettuce, and 


99> 
r 


U. J. “H’m!—ah!—perhaps a dittle more 


LET’S ’OPE.60. 
A Teresram dated Paris, 4th ‘March, states 


Fun. 
TRADE CIRCULAR. 


Mr. Bunu begs to announee that he is about 
to modify operations in the foreign department 


A heavy failure in Turkey, and a bad debt of 


Many large foreign houses—Romanoff and Co., 
Hohenzollern and Sons—having opened Lastern 
branches and taken ia new partners of an active 
and enterprising tun, Mr. Bull :finds it useless 
to compete with them at a heavy loss, and will, 
therefore, in the main, limit his transactions in 
future to goods for colonial and home consump- 
tion. 

The wholesale department, near Westminster 
Bridge, will still be condueted by Mr. Bulls 
manager, Beaconsfield, for the present. 

The sub-manager, Derby, will execute foreign 
commissions ; but for these orders Mr. Bull wishes 
itto be generally understood thathe cannot renew 
long-dated bills, or discount the paper of foreign 
houses, to the same extent as heretofore. 

In reply to Indian communications, Mr. Bull 
begs to state that he will, to a certain extent, 
keep them open, and will continue to transact 
business with the Indian housesstillon hisledger; 
but he positively declines to open new accounts 
in the present depressed condition.of affairs. 

Mr. Bull seizes the opportunity of informing 
his friends that the only extension of trade con- 
templated is the opening of an Egyptian depart- 
ment, to which the energies of the firm will be 
specially devoted. 

N.B.—Further particulars at an early date. 

POPPING THE :QUESTION. 


Meurrasce Mentt, a young lady over twenty- 
nine, who never had the cliance to change the 
alliterative character of ‘her name, was seated 
over*the fire in her little sitting-room, when a 
knock was heard, and who should make his ap- 
pearance but Soloman Periwinkle. 

“Why,” thought she, “I wonder what he’s 
come for ; can it be——” 

But we won't divulge the thought that passcd 
Zarough the lady’s mind. 

* How do you do, Miss Merit !” 

“Pretty well, I thank you, Mr. Periwinkle. 
But I feel a little lonely now and then.” 

«You see, as I was coming by, I thought 
Yd step in and ask you a question about, 
about: H 

“T suppose,” thought Mehitable, “he means 
about the state of my heart.” 

«The fact is,” said Soloman, who was rather 
bashful, “I fecl a tittle delicate about asking, 





it at all strange, and in fact I have been expect- 
ing it.” 

“Qh,” said Soloman, rather surprised, “I 
believe you have in your possession something 
of mine.” 

‘His heart, he means,” said Mchitable, aside. 
“¢ Well, sir,” she continued, aloud, “it may afford 
you ‘pleasure to learn that you have mine in 


return. “It is fully and entirely your own.” 
“What! ‘I got your umbrella?” exclaimed 


Solomon, in amazement. “Tthink you must be 
mistaken, and I don’t think I’dlike to exchange 
mine for it, for mine was given me.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the discomfited 
lady, “but I made a mistake. I quite forgot 
your umbrella which I borrowed some timeago. 
Here it is. I was thinking of something 
else.” 

“Tf,” said Solomon, “‘there’s anything of 
yours that I have got, Fshall be happy toreturn\, 
it.” 
“Well, no, it’s no matter,” stammered 
‘Mehitable, colouring. “‘ Good-morning.” 


A TELEGRAM with these words, “Governor of 
‘Queensland—twins, first son,” it seems should 
have.been, “Governor Queensland turns first 
sod.” The telegraph is -rivalling the composi- 
tox.” 

THE LATEST IMPOSSIBILITIES. 
To butter the ro}l of .a Gram. 
‘To*tan'the bark that is ‘on the sea.” 


To “bury past animosities” in ‘Kensal 
Green. 

‘io ‘buy ‘the “*stamp of originality” at the 
post-oftice. 


‘To smoke apipe of wine. 
To make a waistcoat of the skin of the “‘seal 
of seerecy.” 

To extract the “teeth of the wind.” 

To promote the “counts of an indictment” 
to be dukes. 

To bail out a prisoner who is a dry humor- 
ist. 

To sleep comfortably on a bed of oysters. 

To cut through a log of wood with a “wise 
saw.” 

Tosew a peak ona percussion cap. 

To dry the tears of a “crying injustice.” 

To light your cigar at a “‘ burning shame.” 

To induce a “standing joke” to-sit down. 

THE man who comes to the station two minutes 
behind time, and sees therailway train seudding 
out at the other end, derives no satisfaction from 
the proverb: “ Better late than never.” 

SHORT AND SWELT. 

«« Wz had short-cake fortea,” said a little girl 
to a neighbour's boy, to:whom she was talking 
through the fence. 

“So did we,” he answered; “very short—so 
short it didn’t go round.” 

CRUEL! 

“Now then,” said a physician cheerfully to a 
patient, “you have got along far enough to 
indulge in a little animal food, and ” 

“No you don’t, doctor,” imterrapted the pa- 
tient ; “I’ve suffered enough on your gruel and 
slops, and I'd starve sooner than begin on hay 
and oats.” 





SACRIFICES TO SLANG. 


Amone British Interests one which may be 
considered of no small importance is the interest 
of the English language. 

Tn that interest really an answer is due to 
the question put as follews in a letter to the 
Editor of the “Times ”— 

* Sir,—I do not know how it may have struck 
your readers, but’ Mr. Forbes’s proposal to call 
his reconnoitring force ‘scouts’ rather grates 
upon my feelings. ‘The proposal itself is excel- 
lent; but why not adopt the word ‘ guides’ ?—I 
am yours obediently, H. A.” 

Consult your Johnson, H. A.,. and you will find 
the words “scout” and “guide” respectively 
defined as follows :— 

* Scout, n. s. (escout, Fr., from escouter). One 
who is sent priviiy to observe the motions of the 
enemy. 





but I hope you won’t think it strange.” 
** Oh, no,” simpered Mehitable ; “ I don’t think 


“ Guide, n. s. (guide, Fr., from the verb). 


(1. ‘One who directs ancther in his way. 2. One 
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who direets another in his conduct. 3. Director, 
regulator.” f ae 

And you will find this further definition 
relative to-the word “scout” :— 

«To Scout, v. n. (from the noun). Togo out 
in order to observe the motions of an enemy 
privately.” : 

Hence you may discern that “scout” is 
exactly the proper appellation for a soldier 
on reconnoitring service, .and that “guide” 
is not. 

You say that “scout” grates upou your feel- 
ings. Why? 

Perhaps because you have heard it used.in a 
dyslogistic sense as synonymous with “ scamp,” 
which it may have become from being, in Oxford 
slang,.a name for a usually knavish attendant 
equal to “ Gyp”’ at the other University. 

In somewhat the same sense an absurd or im- 
proper proposal is vommonly .said to be 
“scouted”? — meaning reprobated with con- 
tempt. 

But why give in toto these modern perversions 
of words? 

HIS IDEA. 


Two farmers residing in the Isle of Thanet 
met the other morning, when to the surprise 
of one he noticed his friend’s knuckles were 
bleeding. 

** Why whatever have you been up to?” quoth 


e. 
* Fighting the waggoner’s mate,” replied the 


" other. 


* But surely, old friend,” said his neighbour, 
“you've never hit the poor lad as ‘hard as 
that?” 

“No,” was the reply, “the idiot ducked his 
head, and I hit the wall.” ‘That was his idea of 
a fight. 

UNIFORMITY. 


Tue Volunteers want their uniform uniform. 
At present they are clothed in grey, in green, 
and in scarlet. The suggestion is that the War 
office should, to adapt a line of Shakespeare’s, 
“the universal corps incarnadine, making the 
green (and the grey) one red.” 

—Funny Folks. 
ALLITERATIONS ARTFUL AID. 


Tue Ladies’ Sanitary Association. bave pub- 
lished no less than 1,213,000 tracts, one of the 
most successful of which is entitled “ Dress: Its 
Fetters, Frivolities, and Follies.” Its allitera- 
tive authoress hes, we understand, two similar 
productions nearly ready, entitled : 

“Servant Girls: Their Inactivity, Insolence, 
Insubordination, and Incomprehensible Incapa- 
city ;” and 

“Cheap Food: Its Disadvantages, Dangers, 
Deleterious Disguises, and Digestive Dis- 
asters.” 

THE MONTH'S FOLLET. 

TxHE reason why articles of travelling attire 
require renewing oftener than other things is 
because they are generally worn out the very 
first time they are put on. 

In muslins, imitations of woollen fabrics, rep- 
resenting granite, streaked marble, malachite, 
and Scotch pebble are a-stone-ishingly popular. 

Double-faced ribbons are in favour—probably 
because they can lie conveniently under any.cir- 
cumstances. 

In bonnets, the Marie-Stuart.is worn over a 
border—another revival of an old fashion. More 
than three centuries have elapsed since the 
Marie-Stuart was first “over the border.” 

The becoming Gainsborough hat is becoming 
old-fashioned. 

Square crowns are coming round again. 

Absinthe is much admired for its spirit-ueile 
appearance. 

A new colour in silk glacé is jus de tabac. It 
is obviously adapted for pipings. 

The clocks on stockings are not yet stopped, 
though perhaps they are sometimes just a little 

ast. 


There is no particular fashion in the eolour of 
the hair this month, so ladies may consult their 
own tastes, and dye any colour they like; such 
shades, however, as blue, green, purple, or pink 
shonld be avoided as likely to cause remark. 





STATISTICS. 





Rattwayrs.—According to some statisties pub- 
lished, the total length of railways in the world 
at the .end of 1876 was 184,002 miles, of which 


Europe possessed $9,430 miles; America, 83,420 | 


wiles; Asia, 7,689 miles; Australia; 1,924 
miles; @nd Africa, 1,519 miles. The United 
States had 74,095 miles ; Germany, 17,181 miles ; 
Great Britain, 16,794 miles; France, 13,492 
miles; Russia, 11.565 miles; Austria, 10,852 
miles; Italy, 4,815 miles; and Turkey, 960 
miles. The railway system in India was 6.5.27 
miles in length; while Canada had 4,200 miles ; 


the Argentine Republic, 990 miles ; Peru, 970 | 


miles ; Heypt, 975 miles ; and Brazil, 886 miles. 
The “Economiste Frangais” calculates that at 
the end of 1876 the capital invested in the 
European railways.amounted to £2,077,200,000, 
and in those of America, Australia, Asia, and 
Africa, .£1,186,500,00, making a total for the 
railways of the whole world of £3,262,700,000. 
The European railways were credited with the 
possession of 42,000 locomotives, 90,000 passen- 
ger carriages, and 900,000 luggage trucks, in 
which were conveyed during 1876 1,140,000,000 
passengers and 5,400,000,000 tons of-goods. 








FICKLENESS. 





On, Jeanie, ne’er I dreamt ofthis, 
That you, I thought so kind and 
true, 

Could tell me that your parting kiss, 
Was gi’en, and this our last adieu. 
What serpent’s tongue to thee. has 

spoken 
Words that make us both to part; 
And cause so light!y to be broken 
Vows once swocn to, heart to heart ? 


Memory, why take me back again 
To places where we used to stray ; 
When every little birdie’s strain 
Was sweetest music on my way. 
When every little flower that grew 
Had charms that I had never seen ; 
And nature’s look was something new, 
So lovely green each woodland scene. 


But why repine? There’s beauty still 
In woodland’s dell, in streamlet’s 
flow ; 
And there are maids who ean and will 
Try to love me if you go. 
But, bear in mind, it was your will, 
And though I own once dear you 
were, 
No more my heart thy form shall ill— 
T want no fickle plaything there. 
8. B. N. 





GEMS, 





Sucn.as have virtue always in their mouth, 
and neglect it in practice, are like a harp which 
emits « sound pleasing to others, while its own 


“| body is wholly insensible to the music pro- 


duced. 

No hope so bright but it is the beginning of 
its own fulfilment. 

A man is called selfish, not for pursuing his 
own good, but for neglecting his neighbours. 

THERE are two ways of getting through this 
world. One way is to make the best of it, and 
the other to make the worst of it. “Those who 
take the latter work hard for poor pay. 

Prive emanates from a weak mind. You 
never sce a man of strong ‘intellect proud and 
haughty. Just look about you. Who: are the 
most given to this foHy? Not the intelligent 
and talented, but the weak-minded and the 
silly. 

Usrrutnness is confined to no station, and it 
is astonishing how much good may be done, and 
what may be effected by limited means, united 
with benevolence of heart and activity of mind 


* 
; 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





CaraweL Savcr.—Iuto half a pint of boiling 
water put six ounces of loaf sugar, a stick of 
cinnamon, a little lemon juice, and three cloves, 
and boil for five minutes. Then add two ounces 
more of loaf sugar which have been dissolved, 


} and boikuntil brown, with this; give one boil, 


remove from the fire and stir-in three spoonfuls 
of sherry. 

Baxep Ham.—Make a thick paste of flour 
and water (not boiled) and cover the entire ham 


| with it, bone and all; put in a pan, on a spider, 


or two muflin rings, or. anything that will keep 
it an inch from the bottom, and bake ina hot 
oven; if a small ham, fifteen minutes for each 
pound; if Jarge, twenty minutes; the oven 
should be hot when putin. The paste forms a 
hard crust round the ham, and the skin comes 
off with it. ‘ry this, and you will never cook 
a ham in any other way. 

Runes rok THE Sick Room.—1. Bring in 
fresh flowers of something new every day; even 
the commonest green thing is better than no- 
thing. 2. Don’t talk about anything unpleasant. 
Talk about something that will lead the patient's 
thoughts away from his aches and pains, and 
leave him in.a cheerful state of mind. 3. Follow 
the doctor's directions implicitly. 4. Never ask 
a sick person what he wants to eat. If he asks 
for anything that will not injure him getit if you 
en. Never bring him muchata time. A little 
bit ina dainty dish will sometimes tempt the 
appetite when a large quantity would cause 
nuusea. ‘5. Expect sick persons to be unreason- 
able. ‘They will fret and complain, no matter 
what happens, and must be borne with 
patiently. 

CxHoconaTe CARAMELS.—One cupful of sweet 
milk, two of sugar, one cupful molasses, one-half 
cupful of good chocolate, grated ; flavour with 
vanilla to guit the taste; boil for one and a 
quarter hours ; cool on buttered tins. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue late King Victor Emmanuel left debts to 
the amount of no less than £700,000. 

A vALuABLE herd of Highland cattle, belong- 
ing to the Earl of Lovelace, has been destroyed 
in his lordship’s Park, Horsley ‘Towers, Surrey, 
in consequence of their having eaten the cut- 
tings of a large number of yew trees, which 
abound in the park. 

Goup in Saxony.—Gold has been found in 
small quantities in the neighbourhood of Glau- 
chau, in Saxony. It is embedded in quartz, and 
promises to repay working. At another place 
in Saxony, at Hohnstein, gold -ore has for some 
time past been found in combingtion with 
arsenic, and gold is extracted from the ore to 
the value of ubout £2,500:a year. 

A Garpener Brrv.—Under the title of the 
“ Gardener-Bird,” the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle” 
gives a description of a bird avhich is not only 
an expert architect, building a nest like the 
hower-bird of Australia, but also a gardener, 
laying out a garden in front of it. The bird ia 
a native of New Guinea, and makes a nest of 
the stems of an orchid. Onajlawnof moss in 
front he places day by day, for the deleta- 
tion of his mate, flowers and fruits of bright 
and pleasing flavour. 

A very beautiful statue in white marble, re- 
presenting a woman larger than life,and ina 
perfect state of preservation, has been dug upat 
Djimilah (Algeria). This work of art, which, it 
*s said, will bear comparison withthe best Greek 
sculptures, is believed to represent the Empress 
Julia Domna. 

A commission appointed in Sweden and 
Norway to consider the question as to the best 
rifle for army purposes has reported in favour 
of the adoption of a rifle of novel construction, 
which is said to fire true ata distance of 1,500 
metres, and to admit of 27 rounds being fired in 
the minute. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





E. T.—No charge is made. 

R. T.—Picture-frames and glasses are preserved from 
flies by painting them with a brush dipped in a mixture 
mace by boiling three or four onions in a pint of water. 

Marrsa.—If brooms are wet in boiling suds once a 
week they will become very tough, and always sweep like 
a@ new broom. 

Hvuex.—It is a general rule that all tea is fine in propor- 
tion to the tenderness and immaturity of its leaves. The 
poorest tea is made from the full-grown leaves. 

H. W. B.—To rid your cupboards of red ants keep one 
pint of tar in two quarts of water in an earthen vessel 
an each of them, and you will not be troubled with little red 
ants. When first mixed pour the water on hot. 

X. T. F.—Hard waters are rendered very soft and pure, 
rivalling distilled water, by merely boiling a two-ounce 
phial in a kettleful of water. The carbonate of lime and 
any impurities will be found adhering to the phial, The 
water boils very much guicker at the same time. 

Ex1za A.—A pleasant mouth disinfectant is made with 
hypermangate of potassa and hyperoxydate of barium, 
of each twenty-four grains, to be rubbed up into a mass, 
with sugar and glycerine, and divided int@ 144 lozenges. 
Every ill-smelling mouth will become by their use per- 
fectly odourless. 

T. C.—To clean alpaca put the articles into a boiler 
half full of cold rain water ; let it boil for three minates. 
Have ready a bucket of water made very dark with indigo. 
wring the articles ont of the boiling water and place in 
the indigo water: let remain half an hour, wring out and 
iron while damp. 

A. J. N.—As soon as any soreness is felt in the ear— 
which feeling always precedes the regular ache—let three 
or four drops of tincture of arnica be poured in and then 
the orifice filled with a little cotton to exelnde the air, 
and in a short time the uneasiness is forgotten. If the 
arnica is not resorted to until there is actual pain the cure 
may not be so speedy, but it is just as certain. If one 
application of the arnica does not effect a cure it will be 
necessary to — it, it may be, several times. 

A Constant Reaper.—l. Cinnamon is the inner bark 
of the cinnamon tree, stripped off and collected into bun- 
dles, fermented, slowly dried and rolled, the inferior ones 
being used for the distillation of oil of cinnamon. This 
tree is grown extensively in Ceylon, where the most valued 
kinds come from, others from China, South America, 
Java, &c. Medicinally cinnamon is used as an aromatic 
and astringent—the oil being employed in perfumery. 2. 
Guano is a valuable manure composed of the deposits of 
sea fowl, their decomposed bodies and eggs and remains 
of seals, found in great quantities upon the islands of the 
Pacific and the coasts of South America and Africa—the 
vest qualities from the rainiess islands off the coast of 
Peru, moisture having a tendency to decompose some of 
the most useful elements in other places. Guano was 
first imported into this country in 1540. 3. Indico is a 
vegetable blue dye-stuff originally introduced into Europe 
from India, much esteemed on acconnt of its beauty of 
colour and permanence. It is used as a medicine in epi- 
lepsy, hysteria, and such like affections. 4. Opium is the 
juice obtained by incision from the unripe capsules of a 
species of poppy grown in Turkey and other Eastern 
countries, dried and kneaded into cakes. Much abused 
as a stimulant and intoxicant, opium is yet a very valu- 
able medicinal substance in procuring sleep, allaying pain, 
alleviating spasms, &c. 5. Brandy is made by the distilla- 
tion of the wine of grapes, coloured with burnt sugar. 6. 
Gin is corn spirit flavoured with either oil of juniper or 
oil of turpentine. 7. Whiskey is distilled from barley, 
wheat, or maize. A few drops each of creosote and fusel 
oil added to two or three gallons of gin make a product 
very similar in flavour to whiskey. 8. Porter is made of 
different kinds of malt, to which are added hops, yeast, 
and water. Porter was once called “‘ entire,’’ but derived 
its present name from its consumption by porters and 
other labourers. 9. The letters “‘H.R.H.” mean His (or 
Her) Royal Highness. 10. Sunburn is frequently remov- 
able by applications of lemon juice and milk. il. There 
is a party in the community whose members call them- 
seives Radical, and whose object seems to be the over- 
throw of everything which they dislike, but we cannot 
attempt a detailed definition of their principles, if they 
have any. 12. ‘The word limited applied to a company 
indicates that each of the shareholders is liable for possi- 
ble debt only to the amount of shares held by him, Do 
uot ask so many questions another time, 





JEANETTE, twenty, brown hair, blue eyes, would like to 
| na Saas with a young man about twenty-five, and 
rk. 

Lizzte aud Kats, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two seamen inthe Royal Navy. Lizzie is eighteen, 
tall, fair, light blue eyes, fond of home and dancing. Kate 
is nineteen, dark, brown hair and eyes, and very fond of 
music, 

Suavor, thirty-five, dark, would like to correspond 
with a man about the same age with a view to matri- 
mony. 

True Bivg, a pensioner from the Royal Navy, thirty- 
nine, wishes to correspond with a lady between twenty 
and thirty. 

Littte Prromose and Qurente, two friends, would 
like to correspond with two young gentlemen. Little 
Primrose is sixteen. Queenie is sixteen, fair, of a loving 
—— Respondents must be about twenty, good- 

ooking. 

B. G. and M. P., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men abont twenty-four. B. G. is twenty- 
two. M. P. is twenty, brown hair. 

Forert-Mr-Not, eighteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young gentleman about 
twenty with a view to matrimony, Must be fond of home 
and loving. 

J.C. S., twenty, tall, dark, good-looking, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about nineteen, Gark hair 
(curly) and eyes. 

Bona Five, thirty-one, wishes to correspond with a 
farmer's daughter. 


GARDEN FANCIES. 


I LIKEN my summer garden, 
That blossoms so sweet in June, 

To the hours of a happy lifetime, 
With temper and heart in tune, 

With all pleasant things remembered, 
And all pain forgotten soon. 


The rose is my queen of mourning, 
Tbat reigns o’er her sister fair, 
The bluebells ring out glad welcome 

To all things that banish care ; 
While the pale and modest lilies 
My beautiful twilights are. 


Fair twilights, so calm and holy, 
That wind up the tangled day— 
That put from the mind distracted 

All worldly thoughts away ; 
The border that parts the sunlight 
From the evening’s milky way. 


The poppies that nod and languish 
I liken to starry night— 

To the rightful hours of slumber, 
When the angels take their flight 
From Heaven, to guard poor mortals 

And touch their dreams with light. 


The pinks, with their spicy perfumes, 
And the delicate mignonette, 

Are the hours I give to my children 
Just after the sun has set; 

Sweet hours of loving converse 
‘That we shall not soon forget. 


Heart’s-ease, with its tender flowers, 
That grow in the brightest spot, 
With the snowy orange-blossom 
And the blue forget-me-not, 
Lliken to years of friendship 
That have blessed my happy lot. 


The dahlias, that blossom later, 
And put on such stately airs, 

Are to me like “‘ company evenings,” 
When fashion comes forth in pairs, 
And I turn from their scentless beauty 

With joy to my daily cares. 


There are weeds in my summer garden, 
And these are the minutes spent 

In idleness, sin, or folly, 

Dark envy or discontent ; 

Heaven help us to prize the minutes 
Of gold that are Heaven-sent. M. A. K. 
Kate and Net1, two friends, would like to correspond 

with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Kate is nineteen, 

fair, blue eyes. Nell is seventeen, medium height, fair, 
dark eyes, 

Davip and Master, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. David is twenty-four, fair, 
light hair, grey eyes, of a loving disposition. Master is 
twenty-three, curly hair, blue eyes. 

Licy, Kitrr, and Nxwure, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen. Lily is eighteen, 
dark hair, bine eyes. Kitty is seventeen, golden hair, 
blue eyes, good-looking, of a loving disposition. Nellie 
is sixteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, and of a loving disposi- 
tion. 

P. D., nineteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, good-looking, 
would like to correspond with a sailor in the Royal Navy 
about twenty-two. 

G. K. and D. D., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two ladies. G.K. is twenty-two, dark hair, blue eyes, 
good-looking, fond of home and children. D. D. is 
og nae dark hair and eyes, of a loving disposition, 

air. 

D. J. N. would like to correspond with a young lady. 
Respondent must be thoroughly domesticated, fond of 
home and children. 

W. D. C. and M. E., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would liketo correspond with two young ladies. W. D. C. 
is handsome, fair, tall. .M. E. is fair, good-looking. Must 
be about twenty, medium height. 

Berry, twenty-one, fuir, dark hair and eyes, mediam 
height, would like to correspond witha young man about 
the same age, 








B. P.,a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-two, dark, 

medium height, would like to correspond with a young 

—_ with a view to matrimony, about nineteen, fond of 
ome. 

Mary and Epitu, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Mand is eighteen, 
dark brown hair and blue eyes. Ethel is eighteen, dark 
hairand eyes. Respondents must be between twenty and 
twenty-four. 

Cc. W.L., D. E., and M. F. L., and Port Smeg, four 
seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond 
with four young ladies. C. W. L. is twenty-two, light 
brown hair, blue eyes. D. E. is twenty-one, brown hair, 
blue eyes, fond of children. M. F. L. twenty-three, dark 
curly hair, blue eyes, fond of music and dancing. Port 
Side is twenty-one, auburn hair, grey eyes, and fond of 
music. 

G. 8S. and E. L., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two ladies. G. S. is twenty-two, tall, hazel eyes, 
fond of home. E. L. is twenty-four, medium height, 
dark eyes, good-looking. 

Cuara and Exiza, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Clarais eighteen, tall, 
hazel eyes, good-looking. Eliza is seventeen, tall, fair, 
blue eyes, fond of music, good-iooking, and of a loving 
disposition. 

J. W.S., twenty-two, brown hair, grey eyes, of aloving 
disposition, thoroughly domesticated, wishes to corre- 
spond with a young man abont twenty-five, dark, and 


loving. 

A. &. L., nineteen, tall, of a loving disposition, dark 
hair, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be about 
twenty, fond of honie and children, brown hair, dar 
eyes. 

T. C.and Nerriz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen. T.C. is twenty, medium 
height, fair, light. brown hair, blue eyes, loving, fond of 
home. Nettie is twenty-one, fair, dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, tall, fond of home and children, good-looking. Re- 
spondents must be fond of home, of loving dispositions, 
tall, dark. 

Marr, eighteen, tall, fair, would like to correspond 
with a seaman in the Royal Navy with a view to matri- 
mony. 

M. B., 8. A.S., and L. H. would like to correspond 
with three young gentlemen. M. B. is twenty, medium 
height, fond of home and children. S. A. S. is nineteen, 
medinm height, dark, of a loving disposition. L. H. is 
twenty, good-tempered, fond of dancing and music, fair. 
Respondents must be about nineteen, medium height, 
fair. 

G. D. C., twenty-one, loving, light hair, blue eyes, tall, 
would like to correspond with a gentleman with a view 
to matrimony. Respondent must be ubout twenty-two, 
fond of home. 


Communications REcEIVED: 
Poor Atick is responded to by—Pattie, tall, loving, 


air. . 
‘ Epwarp R. by—Louisa, thirty, medium height, and 
air. 

L. S. D. by—Susan, good-looking. 

T. by—E. M. A. S., eighteen, fair, light brown hair, 
hazel eyes. 

Mituy by—Harry L., twenty, tall, dark hair and oyes, 
good-looking. 

Viotet by—Fred W., nineteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of music. 

Susan by—Edward, twenty-one, tall, fair, and good- 
looking. 

a by—Snow Squall, twenty-two, handsome, dark, 
a 


Jamrs K. by—Emily. 

Amy by—W. R. 

G. O. by—Bessie, eighteen. 

W. C. by—Mazgie, twenty-four, dark, tall. 

Tin Disa by—Annuie, seventeen, dark hair and eyes, 
good-looking. 

Brack Hat by—Pollie, of a loving. disposition, hazel 


eyes. 
J. T. P. by—Ethel, medium height, blue eyes, and 
loving. 
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